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'PREFACE 


Sri Sankaracbarya is a pre-eminently outstanding 
figure in the realm of Hindu philosophy, whose teach¬ 
ings have exercised a potential influence over the 
majority of the Hindu population, and have, of late, 
begun to win increasing appreciation and admiration 
of the deep thinkers among the oriental savants of the 
west. A merciless critic of the defects of the prevail¬ 
ing schools of thought of his day, yet neither a bigot 
nor a fanatic, the system of Vedanta expounded by him 
is highly ennobling, all comprehensive and reconcil- 
iatory. His pure monotheism is all too absorbing and 
embraces within its fold all pantheism, even the relig¬ 
ious worship of the savage. His mission was not to 
destroy but to fulfil. Tested in the crucible of critical 
comparative study, bereft of the political and the finan¬ 
cial advantages of other institutions, his system has, 
in the hands of his late exponent, Sri Swami Viveka- 
nanda, electrified the thinking population of both East 
and West, when interpreted in consonance with the 
spirit of the time. 

Though Sankara’s fame rests more on his masterly 
commentaries of the great scriptural works, he has 
many original compositions to his credit too. The 
present treatise ‘Atma-Bodha’ is one of those original 
compositions and an important one among his pra - 
karanas (dialectical works). In his lucid inimitable 
style, he has, herein in a short compass, condensed the 
gist of Vedanta philosophy, bereft of all its abstruse 
technicalities for the benefit of the lay reader. 

Some years back, a copy of this work with a Sans¬ 
krit commentary on the same in Malayalam vernacular 
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script was put into our hands by Pandit Vishnu Sastry 
of Gokarn, sometime Sanskrit Pandit of the Mission 
High School at Honavar, N.-Canara, who was presented 
with the same by the ejaman of Echikanam family, an 
aristocratic Nair Tarwad in S. Canara, with a request 
that the work might be made use of for the benefit of 
a wider circle. A publication of the text and comm¬ 
entary in Nagari script would, we thought, meet the 
request and appeal more to Sanskrit scholars through¬ 
out India. But as the generality of our brethren have 
their Sanskrit education in English institutions, where 
Sanskrit is but one of the several subjects taught and 
occupies a subsidiary place, their study of Sanskrit 
cannot be intense, if not superficial, and to them a bare 
Sanskrit commentary on a philosophical subject with¬ 
out an English explanation may not be highly useful. 
Thus for the convenience of both classes of the San>krit- 
knowing public, we are bringing out this publication 
with the text and commentary in Devanagari script and 
an English translation, and explanation based on the 
commentary. 

Elsewhere we have given a biographical sketch of 
Sri Sankara based on the available materials for the 
same. Now a few words about the commentator. From 
the introduction to the above vernacular copy, we get 
a meagre glimpse of the life of the commentator His 
name appears to be Srimat Krishnanandasrami Swami. 
He was born at Vishnumangalam, a village, a few miles 
to the south of Mangalore. He was a disciple of Srimat 
Dakshinamoorthy Swami and was himself a religious 
head with some following. Besides this commentary 
on Atma Bodha , it appears he has written a comm¬ 
entary on Vedanta Sara Samgraha, a work of Sri Sada- 
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sivabrabma Yateesw*ra, and himself composed a work 
called Atma Tattwa Subodhaka. Beyond these, we 
have not been able to gather any more details about his 
life and contributions to Sanskrit Religious literature. 
We shall be highly thankful to any of the readers who 
may furnish us with more light on the subject, which 
we shall make use of in our reprint of this publication. 

In these days of rank materialism when religion, 
being relegated to the background, has ceased to exer¬ 
cise its benign influence over mankind, and the self in 
man has begun to assert itself in all its hideousness of 
arrant selhshness, rapacious self-aggrandisement, mer¬ 
ciless expolitation, arrogant race prejudice, purity of 
race and other forms of superiority-complex, the 
dissemination of the Vedanta system, expounded by 
Sri Sankara, will save mankind from its headlong rush 
in eternal damnation, and steer clear of all eddies to 
I lie safe haven of Universal love, liberty, equality and 
fraternity among the various races of humanity. 

Before concluding, we wish to record herein our 
most grateful thanks to the several Heads of Mutts, 
IMH'iully to His Holiness the Swamiji of Kanchi Kama 
Koti Beedham, and to the several Royal Personages 
ho have been graciously pleased to extend to us their 
ncouragement, to Dr. K. Sankara Menon, M. A., B. L., 
U T., Ph. D., M. L. G. (Travancore) of Trippunithura, 
(< iOchin State) who was kind enough to go through the 
in nuscript and help us with his valuable suggestions, 
mid lastly to the local Scholar Press for their prompt 
nil neat execution of the work. 



P. N Menon, B. A., B. L , 


Editor-in-chief, 
“ Indian Classics 
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TION 

TER I. 

Hinduism before Sankara. 
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“When virtue subsides and vice prevails, I 
come to save mankind } \ so says the Lord in Bha- 
gavat Gita. It is worth while to examine whether 
there was such a crisis for the advent of Sankara, 
who is hailed by his votaries as a divine Incarna¬ 
tion. A great religious teacher and reformer un¬ 
doubtedly he is, who has exercised a powerful 
influence on the minds and lives of millions of his 
countrymen for centuries, and whose teachings, 
when tested in the light of comparative critical 
study, continue to enlist the appreciation and ad¬ 
miration of thousands of thinking people through¬ 
out the world, with the divinity that hedges 
everything surpassingly excellent. As such, a 
brief historical survey of the various phases in 
the growth of Hinduism, down to the epoch of 
Sankara, will not be out of place. 

The entire Vedic literature can be classified 
under two main sections, viz., Karmakanda (sec¬ 
tion of work or rituals) and Jnanakanda (section 
of knowledge), though they cannot be precisely 
demarcated by chapter and verse of the Vedas. 
Karmakanda, the former (Purua), consists of the 
Mantras and sacrifical portions of the Brahmanas 
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attached to the Vedas, while Jnanakanda, the 
latter (Uttara or Anta), refers t3 the Upanishads. 
In the initial stages it is naturally the Karma- 
kanda that will appeal to the untutored mass, 
with its simplicity of rituals, of prayers and allur¬ 
ing promises of happiness here and hereafter, 
while the latter is, of necessity, confined to the 
smaller circle of thinking minds. Thus the early 
Vedic worship, starting with simple prayers and 
rituals, gradually developed into the form of com¬ 
plicated rituals, with the stress on extraordinary 
results in return, and became monstrous on the 
sacrifical side, until it reached its climax in the 
promise of the overlordship of heaven for the 
person who performed a hundred horse sacri¬ 
fices. When the fountain source of prayer, the 
heart, becomes thus corrupted, the prayers lose 
their significance and get petrified into formulae, 
and all rituals become meaningless and, with the 
prominence given to animal sacrifices, Karma- 
kanda soon began to dig its own grave. 

Evidence is not wanting even in the Scriptural 
writings to sho v the coming revolt against rank 
ritualism and a change in the ideal of worship. 
The Satapatha Brahmana says that one who 
sacrifices to the Atman, or the Self, is superior, 
and that one who offers oblations to the gods is 
like an inferior who pays tribute to a superior. 
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The Mundakopanisn id condemns all ritualism as 
conducive but to ignorance and advocates a life 
of poverty, faith and peacefulness. The Taitti - 
riyopanishad extols a life of austerity, truthful¬ 
ness? temperance, duty and so forth as superior 
to ritual practices, and more efficacious for the 
realisation of God. Yet there are other Upani- 
shads too that advocate charity, mercy and the like 
as better materials of worship. In short, all these 
scriptures strongly condemn ritualism and advo¬ 
cate a religion of self culture, self discipline and 
righteousness, though it might appeal at first only 
to a thinking few. 

The meaningless atrocities of animal sacri¬ 
fices, committed in the name of ritualistic worship, 
soon brought about a crisis for the advent of the 
great figure, in the form of Buddha, about 544 B.C* 
His grand teachings of love towards fellow- 
beings and kindness to animals, rejection of the 
caste system and the authority of the Vedas, and 
the advocacy of a strict moral life held sway 
over the people for some centuries and, during 
the time of the Emperor Asoka in the third cen¬ 
tury before Christ, it spread far and wide, even 
to distant lands both East and West. Subsequently 
it had its own ups and downs, enlisting royal 
support at intervals, like that during the reign of 
king Kanishka in the 2nd century A. D-, and of 
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Samudragupta in the 4th century A. D. It is said 
that the latter, though tolerant towards Buddhism, 
is said to have performed a horse sacrifice. Like¬ 
wise it won later to its side the Emperor Harsha 
Vardhana (606—647 A. D.), who,though a Budd¬ 
hist, is said to have treated with tolerance all 
other religions of the day, such as Jainism and 
Brahminism. 

With the march of centuries, under the 
waning influence of the strong personality of its 
founder, Buddha, and owing to the lack of strong 
supporters like Asoka, many corruptions had set 
in, till at last, by the time of the visit of the great 
Chinese traveller, Hiouen Tsang, at the beginning 
of the seventh century A. D., the religion degen¬ 
erated into one of atheism in doctrine and gross 
idolatry in practice. The unbridled luxurious 
life of a large army of monks and nuns, with all 
the attendant evils of a decayed monasticism, 
coupled with the assimilative nature of Neo- 
Hinduism, finally set the seal for its decline in 
the land of its birth. Hinduism assimilated within 
itself many of the benign influences of Buddishm, 
such as, simple rituals devoid of all pomp and 
glory and the taint of cruel animal sacrifices, and 
finally included Buddha himself into its fold, 
recognising him as one of the ten AvdidTS or 
incarnations of the Lord. 


In the Neo-Hinduism that took the place of 
that earlier Buddhism, it was the Karmakanda that 
naturally appealed to the mass, on account of its 
newly reduced simplicity, as advocated by its 
great exponent of the time, Kumarila Bhatta. But 
it was not to last long. Many new sects of ritual¬ 
istic worsnippers, such as the Kapalikas, Bhaira- 
vas, Saktas , Ganapatiyas, soon arose in the land, 
all basing their authority on some text or other 
of the Scriptures, and some of their rites were 
most atrocious and abominable to the extreme. 
1 hus by the beginning of the eighth century, real 
virtue had receded from society, and various prac¬ 
tices in the name of religion and virtue had gained 
mastery over the people, and it was in this chaotic 
state that Sankara saw the light of day, to whom 
belongs the credit of expounding a new system, 
purged of all the vices of the time, to exercise its 
influence on and to enlist the admiration of many 
throughout the world down to the present times. 

2. The Sources of information 
for the biography. 

The deplorable lack of authentic historical 
records, giving genuine information about the 
lives of great men of the past that flourished in 
our country, is a serious disability in which any 
one, attempting at their biographical sketch, has to 
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labour, and a biographer of Sankara is in no 
better position. The materials available for a 
life sketch of Sankara have to be sifted carefully 
from out of a mass of writings, more or less prej¬ 
udiced at the source, and from traditional accounts, 
intermixed with supernatural accretions that 
generally grow round any personality, investing 
it with a halo of divinity- These sources of inform¬ 
ation can be classified under two heads, internal 
and external, the former resting on Sankara s 
own compositions, and the latter on the writings of 
others throwing light on the subject, on inscriptions 
and on traditional accounts. 

From Sankara’s own works we see him 
subscribing always as a disciple of Govindapada. 
His paramaguru or preceptor’s preceptor is 
mentioned as one Gaudapada. In his commentary 
on Sutra Bhashya , he mentions a king of the name 
of Purnavarma, a name mentioned in the Chinese 
traveller Hiouen Tsang’s travels, who is said to 
have flourished at about 5'iO A. D. He is admitted 
to be an aident critic of both Kumarila Bhatta 
and Prabhakara. In one of his devotional com¬ 
positions, he mentions also one of the Tamil 
saints. 

As to the external source of information, 
we first come across original works on the sub¬ 
ject, such as the Sankaravijaya or the triumphal 
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tours of Sankara,* ascribed to Madhavacharya, 
Anandagiri, Chidvilasa and Swami Sadananda, 
more or less carrying the impress of prejudice 
or bias of the composers. Madhavacharya, refer¬ 
red to above, is better known as Vidyaranya, who 
was at first the minister at the court of Vijaya- 
nagar, and subsequently became the pontiff of 
the Sringeri Mutt. We find something about 
Sankara in another work, in a chapter in the ninth 
amsa of Skanda Purana, which is considered to 
be a later interpolation, and of less historical 
value. A third writer who comes to our help is 
Pandit Narayanacharya, a disciple of Madhwa. 
His two works, Madhwavijaya and Manimanjari , 
throw some light on the life of Sankara. But 
these works are more partisan and sectarian in 
outlook, written, as it appears to be, with a set 
purpose of extolling his own school and deriding 
Sankara, in vengeance for the prosecution that his 
school had to suffer at the hands of the pontiffs 
of the Sringeri Mutt. In addition to these original 
works, may be mentioned the writings of a few 
modern scholars who have, in a critical spirit, 
ransacked the materials available, and as pro¬ 
minent among them, we may mention the names 
of Wilson, Max Muller and Telang. 

Though there are but few prominent temples 
in South India- which are not in some way or 
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other influenced by Sankara’s teachings, we do 
not get any reliable light on Sankara s life from 
any of the inscriptions there. But we find an 
inscription in Cambodia, far away from the scene 
of his life’s labours, which refers to one Sivasoma 
as the disciple of Bhagawan Sankara and the 
preceptor of an Indra Varma who lived in the 
ninth century A- D. 

Another factor in this group is the infer¬ 
ential conclusions based on the writings of close 
contemporaries of Sankara, among whom we may 
mention the names of Vachaspati, Vidyananda 
and others. 

Finally we cannot entirely ignore traditional 
accounts, however much they be an admixture of 
natural and supernatural, probable and improb¬ 
able elements. In a society like that of the 
Hindus, where little regard is shown to the pre¬ 
servation of chronological evidence, where names 
and places cannot be relied upon with any chron¬ 
ological importance, we have, to a certain extent, 
to depend on traditional accounts, which should 
have a substratum of truth, though highly coloured 
and often mixed with improbabilities or impossi¬ 
bilities. 

3. The Time and Place of his birth. 

With the exception of Anandagiri who points 
out Chidambaram as the birth place of Sri 
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Sankara, it is now accepted on all hands that he 
was born at Kaladi, a village six miles to the east 
of Alwaye on the present Shoranur-Qochin Rail¬ 
way line, in an orthodox Navibndiri Illom (a 
Malabar Brahmin’s family) called Kaipilli. His 
mother is said to have hailed from a Nambudiri 
family, known as Pazurpanai Illom , close by Tri- 
chur, in Cochin State. Further, that the officiating 
priest at the temple of Narayana, built by Sankara 
at Badrikesh, has been from time immemorial one 
from the Nambudiri sect of brahmins, points out to 
the kinship of Sankara to the Nambudiris. 

To a Nambudiri brahmin in Kaipilli Illom 
at Kaladi was born a son of the name of Siva- 
guru. After a due course of Brahmacharya and 
scriptural studies, Sivaguru settled down as a , 
house-holder, marrying a Nambudiri girl of the 
name of Arya Amba. As they had rio issue for 
a long time, they prayed the local Deity Siva, and 
the Lord, in his grace, is said to have appeared 
before Arya Amba in a dream, and asked her to 
choose one of the two boons, either a hundred 
dullards long-lived, or a short-lived genius, and 
she is said to have wisely chosen the latter, the 
result of which was the birth to her ere long of a 
son who was no other than the famous Sankara, 
the subject of our sketch. Yet there is a version 
that he was the son of a widow gone astray—a 
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version, we should suppose, more in calumny 
than in consistency with his filial love towards 
his mother even to her last days. Sankara of all, 
learned as he was in all the Hindu Sastras, would 
have been the last to cherish such a strong 
affection towards his mother, even at the risk of 
ostracism at the hands of his community in the 
performance of her funeral rites, if he were a 
widow’s son, for, to a Hindu, according to the 
Sastras, there is no greater enemy than an un¬ 
chaste mother. There are others who point out 
that he was a posthumous son, with the halo of 
the Supernatural attached to his birth. Whatever 
it may be, he must have lost his father at a very 
early age, for we see him brought up by his 
mother from his very childhood. 

As to the date of his birth, the theories 
advanced are still more conflicting. They point 
out to a period ranging between 400 to 800 A. D. 
Telang would have him at the seventh century, if 
not earlier, basing his theory on a reference to 
Pataliputra in Sankara’s commentary of Sutra 
Bhashya, which city was destroyed by river 
erosion by 750 A. D. Further, an allusion to one 
Puma Varma in the same treatise is taken to 
refer to one of that very name who, according to 
the Chinese traveller Hiouen Tsang, is said to 
have ruled over Maghada at about 590 A. D. 
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But names and places are not to be looked upon 
as conclusive evidence in Hindu chronology. 

A second theory is one based on an inscrip¬ 
tion found in Cambodia, wherein one Sivasoma 
is referred to as a pupil of Bhagawan Sankara 
and a preceptor of Indra Varma, who lived in the 
ninth century A. D. As such, Sankara would have 
flourished at the end of the eighth or the begin¬ 
ning of the ninth century A. D. But this inscrip¬ 
tion also may not be conclusive, for we find the 
same name Sankara assumed by the successive 
Heads of the various Mutts established by Sankara 
in the country, and the appellation Bhagawan to 
one’s preceptor may not be unbecoming in an 
over-reverent disciple, without any reference to 
its significance as attached to the name of the 
original founder. 

A third theory is that which points out to a 
period ranging between 600—850 A. D. as the 
epoch of Sankara. Sankara is supposed to have 
come after Bhartrihari and before Vachaspati 
Misra who has written a commentary called 
Bhamati on Sankara’s Sutra Bhashya . According 
to Hiouen Tsang, Bhartrihari is said to have 
flourished between 600 and 650 A D., while 
Vachaspati Misra is said to be a nearer contem¬ 
porary of Sankara, having lived at about 840 A. D. 
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Yet another theory is that Kumarila Bhatta, 
Mandana Misra and Sankara were contempora¬ 
ries, and lived in the latter hall of the seventh 
century A. D. This is based on the assumption 
that Mandana was a pupil of Kumarila Bhatta; 

* and yet he was, like Sankara, a critic of the 
schools of Bhatta and Prabhakara. Further in 
his Adwaita work Brahmasiddhi , he seems to 
have criticised some of Sankara’s views. As 
being a disciple of Bhatta, he must have been a 
contemporary of Bhatta, and as having criticised 
Sankara who could not have been before the 
time of Bhatta, the theory concedes that Bhatta, 
Mandana and Sankara should have been contem¬ 
poraries. But we cannot consider this conclusion, 
though apparently sound, to be quite correct. 
There is no historical evidence beyond mere tra¬ 
dition to show that Mandana, the author of Brah- 
masiddhi , was a disciple of Kumarila- Further, 
on going through his work Bralwiusiddhi , it will 
be seen that he cannot be the Mandana who goes 
later by the name of Sureswara; and further, 
Sankara was not the first exponent of Adwaita, 
and the doctrines that go with his name might have 
been imbibed by him from previous Adwaitins. 

A Jain author of the name of Vidyananda is 
seen quoting the Brihadara?iyaka-upanishad-bha- 
shyavartika of Sureswaracharya, and the same 
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Vidyananda is quoted by one Jinasena who is 
supposed to have lived about 783 A. D- Jinasena’s 
literary career, not to speak of his life, having 
said to have extended for a period of fifty years, 
it is not unlikely that he might have survived to 
the ninth century, and could have quoted Vidya¬ 
nanda who might have been a contemporary of 
both Sankara and Sureswara. 

Another version is based on the date of 
Sarvajnatma the author of Samkshepa Sareeraha. 
It is believed by Adwaitins, including Madhusu- 
dana Saraswati, that Sarvajnatma, who pays his 
obeisance in the above work to his Guru, Deve- 
swara, and wherein a king of the ninth century is 
mentioned, was a pupil of Sureswara. But in 
another work of his, namely, P ramanalakshana, 
he refers to one Devsnanda as his paramaguru 
(preceptors’ preceptor), and not Sankara. In this 
confusion, that theory is not conclusive. 

We now come to the mention of a Tamil 
Saint by Sankara in his devotional song Sounda- 
ryalahari . If the words Dravida sisit therein were 
not to refer to himself but to somebody else, they 
might refer to the Tamil saint, Tirujnana Samban- 
dha, and the date assigned to Sambandha by the 
late professor Sundaram Pillai coincides with the 
accepted date of Sankara (788—820 A. D). 
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From Madhava’s works, we find that in 
Sankara’s days Buddhists are mainly located in 
Kashmir and the Himalayan regions. But when 
Hiouen Tsang visited India (650 A. D.), Maghada 
was a stronghold of Buddhists- It is not impro¬ 
bable that Buddhism might have had a decline in 
Maghada by the time of Sankara in the ninth 
century. 

Another version is based on the current 
Malabar Era which is, by some, said to begin 
from the date of Sankara’s samadh\ The current 
year of the Era is 1117, corresponding to 1942 
A. D., which shows that Sankara expired at about 
825 A. D. If Sankara’s life extended only to 
thirty-two years—some say he lived up to thirty 
eight years, yet others say he lived up to fifty 
three- he must have been born in 793 A. D. 

In the face of all these confusing data, no 
date fixing the time of Sankara is conclusive, and 
the date generally assigned to him viz. 788 to 820 
A. D., has to be accepted for the present, until 
fresh light is coming to the contrary. 

4. Early Life and Education. 

We know very little in detail of Sankara’s 
early life and education beyond the facts that he 
lost his father at a very tender age, and that the 
sole burden of bringing him up fell on his poor 
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mother. He was_put to school at a very early 
age and soon mastered the alphabet and some pri¬ 
mary works in Sanskrit Literature. At the age 
of seven, he was invested with the sacred thread, 
and was sent to a teacher to study the Vedas and 
Vedangas. With the precocious intellect of a 
genius, he soon mastered the scriptures and 
sciences, and gained an unparallelled proficiency 
in Sanskrit in a very short time. 

After the completion of his studies, he lived 
with his mother at Kaladi and, as natural, many 
an aspiring parent approached her with propo¬ 
sals of marriage for her erudite and budding son. 
But from the very beginning of his life, Sankara 
was averse to the life of a house-holder, and was 
impelled by an urge of renunciation within him. 
But his mother, like every other orthodox lady 
in her position, was most anxious to see him settle 
down to family life to perpetuate the lineage, 
which was incumbent on every Hindu, as enjoined 
by the Scriptures, the more so, he being the only 
son and herself a widow, and as such, can be ill 
spared at any cost to take up the life of a Sanya- 
sin, with none to perform her funeral obsequies 
when she shakes off her mortal coil—the one 
thing, which every orthodox Hindu lady looks 
up to, as conducive to the merit of her soul after 
death. Keen and anxious must have been the days 
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that the mother and the son passed over on the 
topic, for Sankara was abnormally loving and 
grateful to his mother for all that she had suffered 
and done to him in bringing him up. Sankara felt 
within himself that he could not take up to sanya- 
sihood without pacifying his mother and getting 
her lull consent. 

While in this dilemma, once the mother and 
the son, it is said, went to take their bath in the 
local river when, on getting into the water, a cro¬ 
codile caught him by the foot and dragged him into 
the deep* The boy called out to his mother for 
help, to give him her consent at least in that dire 
distress to die as a Sanyasin, that he might die in 
peace. The mother in great perplexity gave her 
consent, and lo! the boy struggled to the bank 
from out of the clutches of the crocodile, to the 
great joy of his anxious mother. With the consent 
thus at last obtained, and consoling his mother 
that he would be at her side on her death bed 
and perform her funeral rites, he set out in search 
of a Guru who would initiate him into the order 
of the Sanyasis. The incident of the crocodile is 
perhaps an allegory based on the miseries of 
Samsara which is often compared to an ocean 
full of ferocious aquatic animals, from which he 
was at last saved by his constant and earnest 
entreaties to his mother for her permission, which 
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he obtained at last, on explaining to her, to her 
satisfaction, the awlul implications of a worldly 
life, especially to one of his nature and tempera¬ 
ment, inclined towards renunciation. 

5. Renunciation. 

Thus in search of a guru, he left his dear 
mother and home and set out to the North, It was 
not uncommon in India in those days, as at pre¬ 
sent, to find highly evolved sanyasins settled down 
in solitude in the caves at high altitudes of mount¬ 
ains, or in thick forests, or on the banks of rivers, 
to pass their days in deep study and meditation, 
far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife after 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of his 
long wanderings in search of a guru, he came at 
last on one Govinda Bhagawatpada, a sanyasin, 
of whom we know very little, except that he was 
the disciple of one Gaudapada. 

The meeting between Sankara and Govinda 
has been described in two versions. Madhava 
locates it on the banks of the Narmada and, on 
Govinda's asking, when he first appeared before 
him, as to who he was, gets Sankara to introduce 
himself as a highly realised philosopher with the 
words, “ I am neither fire, air, earth nor water, 
but the Supreme one that pervades all,”— not a 
highly fitting compliment for a meek aspirant 
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after Adwaita, casting himself reverentially at a 
teacher’s feet. Another version is of Chidvilasa 
who locates their meeting in the Himalayas, and 
gets him introduced to his teacher in the modest 
way of being the son of Sivaguru, a brahmin of 
Kerala, with other details about his early life and 
education, not omitting the crocodile episode. 

Whichever version might be correct, it is 
undisputed that Govinda welcomed him as his 
disciple and initiated him into the deep tenets of 
Adwaita and finally into the order, investing him 
with the robe of a sanyasin, and directed him first 
to proceed to Benares, the seat of learning, and 
then to pass his days as a peripatetic teacher of 
Adwaita philosophy. In deep gratitude and re¬ 
verence to his preceptor, we see Sankara subscrib¬ 
ing himself to his prominent works as the disciple 
of Sri Govinda Bhagavatpada and himself is des¬ 
cribed by his disciples as the best of peripatetic 
teachers, Paramahamsa Parivrajakacharya. 

6 At Benares. 

Taking leave of his guru, Sankara set out as 
directed by him to Benares. Here the young 
sanyasin, in his robe of ochre colour, with his 
mastery of the scriptures, deep scholarship and, 
more than all, with the imprint of sincerity that 
became his teachings, soon won the respect and 
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esteem of the learned of the place Young men, 
from far and near, soon began to gather round 
him, eager to sit at his feet and imbibe his teach¬ 
ings, of whom was one Padmapada, a native of 
South India, who became a favourite of the master. 
Here he lived some years, preparing himself for 
the great mission of his life. It was during his 
stay here that he wrote his famous commentaries, 
and here, it is said, he had his famous encounters. 

Once on his way to the holy temple, he is 
said to have come across a Chandala with his 
dogs, supposed to be none else than the Lord Siva 
Himself in that guise, and, when directed by his 
disciples to ward off from the path, was greeted 
with the sarcastic reply, 'Whence this difference 
between a Chandala and a Brahmana, all being 
of the same Supreme’, as a result of which, he is 
said to have composed his famous Maneeshapan - 
chakam , advocating therein the Self-realised, 
whether he be a Chandala or a Brahmana, as his 
guru. This incident, like many others, might be 
but an illustration to show that he was beyond all 
castes, and to him there was no distinction of 
caste. 

The next encounter that he had here is said to 
be with Vyasa, the author of the Vedanta Sutras , 
who approached Sankara, the commentator of 
his Sutras, in the guise of an old man seeking a 
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controversy, and in which, neither of them being 
defeated, Padmapada prayed that the Avatars of 
Siva and Vishnu might desist from the disputation 
for the sake of the peace of the world. At this, 
it is said, Vyasa accepted the authoritativeness of 
Sankara as a commentator. This might show to 
illustrate that there were differences between the 
old and the new schools of Vedanta philosophy, 
which were finally settled by each meeting the 
other half way. 

7. His Triumphal Tour. 

Leaving Benares, highly honoured by the 
learned and the royal dignitaries of the place, 
he set out on his triumphal tour and reached Pra- 
yag. While at Prayag according to Madhava (or 
at Rudrapur according to Chidvilasa), news was 
brought to him of the impending self-immolation 
of Kumarila Bhatta, the strong advocate of the 
Mimamsa school of ritualism, in expiation of his 
sins for doubting the authority of the Vedas and 
for having stealthily got into the esoteric secrets 
of Buddhism. Sankara, the arch opponent of 
ritualism, hastened to the spot to meet him in a 
disputation, but was too late, and was directed by 
the half-burnt corpse to his follower, Mandana 
Misra, who would meet him in disputation. This 
incident does not stand the test of chronological 
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accuracy, nor has it any significance beyond 
pointing out the courage of conviction on the part 
of Kumarila. 

Sankara then proceeded to meet Mandana 
who was living a luxurious life at Mahishmati 
under the patronage of the Ruler according to 
the version given by Madhava, or at Vidyalaya 
to the south-east of Hastinapura according to 
Anandagiri- Strange, as it might appear, was 
their first meeting, opening with sarcastic vitupera¬ 
tive remarks; stranger still was their disputa¬ 
tion with Mandana’s wife, Bharati, as an umpire. 
This learned lady, supposed to be an avatar of 
Saraswati, put a garland on the neck of each of 
the disputants, saying that the one whose garland 
first faded should own defeat, and went on to 
look after her usual routine of household duties. 
The disputation continued for some days, when 
the garland on Mandana’s neck began slowly to 
fade, and he had to own defeat. According to the 
original terms of the disputation, that the defeated 
should accept the order of life of the other, Man¬ 
dana took the robe of Sanyasin from his oppo¬ 
nent and became a faithful disciple of Sankara. 
Subsequently he wrote Brihadaranyaka upanishad 
Bhashyavartika, a commentary on Sankara’s 
work, and Naishkarmyasiddhi , and was finally in¬ 
stalled as the successor of Sankara at the Sringeri 
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Mutt, with the new name of Sureswaracharya- 
Whether this Mandana, who had another name 
as Viswarupa- could have really been a pupil of 
Kumarila, is a point not free from doubt. 

After Mandana’s defeat, it is said, that his 
wife, Bharati, challenged Sankara into a disputa¬ 
tion with her, perhaps she was still clinging to 
the ritualistic school of her hushand. In the 
disputation that then ensued between herself and 
Sankara, foiled as she was in all her attempts on 
Sastric themes, she finally resorted to the one 
unknown to Sankara, the art of love, when San¬ 
kara, unwilling to own defeat, took time and with¬ 
drew with his disciples. Then, it is said, that, 
leaving his mortal frame to the care of his 
disciples till he returned, his soul entered the 
body of the dead king of the place, Amaru by 
name, who suddenly woke up to the great joy of 
all, and Sankara, in that body, had a full course 
of practical experience on the art of love among 
the queens of the royal harem. Before long, the 
royal household came to suspect that some Maha- 
tmic soul might have entered the newly risen 
body of Amaru, and was straining every nerve to 
keep it there, when Sankara remembered his 
promise to his disciples, and leaving the body of 
Amaru, entered his own former frame. Then in 
the disputation that later followed with Bharati-he 
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defeated her in all the Sciences- She reconciled 
herself to her new lot, now that her husband had 
taken to sanyasihood, and, like her husband, 
followed Sankara as his disciple. At last settl¬ 
ing down at Sringeri, she passed her days in her 
humble, yet reverential, service to her master? 
and to her lasting memory there stands today the 
temple at Sringeri, dedicated to her. 

We have now to explain this episode? leaving 
off the miraculous. It must not have been strange 
in those days as at earlier periods, especially 
coming in the wake of Buddhism and its legions 
of nuns, to find Hindu ladies to take up to the 
study of the Sciences, and, as a cultured lady, 
Bharati might have tried to save her husband by 
her success over Sankara. But what passes 
beyond one’s understanding is the fact of San¬ 
kara’s soul entering the body of Amaru. Even if 
Sankara was a stranger to the art of love, and 
Bharati could beat him in that branch of Science, 
that by itself could not give any consolation to a 
cultured lady like Bharati? when she was no 
match for him in other more serious Sciences, nor 
could she be one to take pride in her superiority 
on such a flimsy and silly aspect. Further, was 
Sankara who took to a life of renunciation at a 
very early age, morally right to have lapsed to a 
worldly life, which did not serve his teachings in 
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any way ; or, was Sankara not quite a fully rea¬ 
lised soul to assert his superiority in other ways ? 
As such, it is the view of the critics, that this 
episode is something added on to his name by his 
later over-zealous admirers, when, in fact, it works 
as well against their very object of glorifying 
their preceptor. 

After this dialectic victory at Mahishmati, 
he set out on a tour to the south through Maha¬ 
rashtra, where he preached his system, condemn¬ 
ing the practices of Mallari worshippers (Sai- 
vaites), Kapalikas. Karadis and others, and 
reached the source of the Tungabhadra, where 
he built a temple with the patronage of the local 
chief, Veerasena, and dedicated it to Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning, and establishing a Mutt 
for his disciples, placed Mandana at its head 
under the name of Sureswaracharya, which is 
today known as the present Sringeri Mutt- 

8. His Mother’s last days. 

It was while Sankara was at Sringeri that 
news was brought to him that his mother was 
seriously laid up. He hastened to Kaladi all 
alone, leaving his disciples. Finding her at her 
death-bed, he reverently bowed down at her feet 
and at her request, explained to her his teachings, 
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but they were too subtle for her to grasp. Then 
at her request, he invoked the Lord 5iva with 
his own devotional hymn of praise, which brought 
Siva’s messengers to her vision, and she was 
afraid at the sight of their hideous form?. Then 
he invoked the Lord Vishnu whose messengers, 
in agreeably pleasing forms, gladdened her mind, 
and she shook off her mortal coil and, in their 
company, went to ihe abode of Vishnu. 

Now comes the most pathetic scene. True to 
the vow he had made to his dear mother, he 
had to perform her funeral rites. But the Nambu- 
diris, hiscastemen, the most orthodox of all, would 
not join with a sanyasin to help him to perform 
his mother’s funeral rites, since : according to the 
Sastras, a sanyasi was above all such perfor¬ 
mance, unless he were an impostor. They re'.used 
him even the fire for the cremation. Deeply hurt 
and dismayed, Sankara produced fire by his yogic 
powers, and himself conveyed the dead body on 
his back to the backyard of the house and burnt 
it on the pyre made up of dried twig«. Another 
version is that Sankara, finding the corpse too 
hea vy, had it cut to pieces and removed to a 
corner of the backyard and, for the fuel to burn 
it, cut the plaintain trees of the compound, which, 
on account of his yogic powers, verily served the 
purpose. 
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Whichever version might be correct, the 
following facts are still noticeable in the cremation 
of the dead bodies of Nambudiris, which are said 
to be the result of the curse cast upon his commun¬ 
ity by the deeply smitten Sankara. They are 
generally cremated in a corner of the backyard 
of the illoni or family. Before cremation, the 
corpse goes through the formality of a mutilation. 
As cursed by Sankara, a class among them has 
no authority for the chanting of the Vedas, which 
alone could entitle them to entertain a sanyasin. 

His vow fulfilled, and with a mind at ease, 
Sankara returned to Sringeri and, after a short 
stay, set out on a tour to the East Coast where he 
preached his doctrines, attacked the prevailing 
abominable Sakta practices of worship, built a 
Mutt at Puri, established another at Kanchi, won 
over the Chola and Pandya kings to his faith, and 
finally returned to Sringeri, crowned with the 
glory, honour and reverence worthy of a great 
religious preceptor and reformer. 

9. His final tour and last days. 

After some time spent at Sringeri, making 
the necessary arrangements for the continuance 
of his mission in the South and for the steady 
maintenance of the Mutt, Sankara set out on his 
final tour to the North. Passing through Berar, 
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he reached Ujjain^ a stronghold of Bhairava cult, 
and, winning over the Ruling chief to his faith, he 
had the abominable practices of Bhairava worship 
put an end to. Thereafter he proceeded to 
Gujarat and? establishing a Mutt at Dwaraka, 
toured along the course of the Ganges, gaining 
victory over many a powerful opponent. He is 
said to have visited Nepal, and finally Kashmir 
where, after meeting successfully many a staunch 
advocate of Buddhism, he is said to have ascended 
the seat of omniscience, an honour reserved only 
to the rarely great. 

As to his last days, there are different ver¬ 
sions. He is said to have come across a Sakia f 
by the name of Abhinavagupta, a brahmin of 
Gauhati in Assam (according to some, of Kashmir), 
who, being defeated by Sankara in disputation, 
had in vengeance resorted to black art, whereby 
Sankara was laid up with a serious type of hae¬ 
morrhoids, from which, he was temporarily cured 
by the careful attendance of his loving pupils. He 
then proceeded to Badrikesh, built the temple of 
Narayana there, and passed on to Kedaranath, 
where he finally succumbed to his original malady. 
According to some, he is said to have divined his 
end and entered a cave in the Himalayas, where 
he shook off his mortal frame in deep samadhi , 
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There is yet another version which says he passed 
his last days at Kanchi. 

As to the Abhinavagupta theory, we hear of 
one of that name, a Kashmiri brahmin, an adherent 
of the P ratyabhijna school of Saivism with leanings 
towards both Sakta and Adwaita schools. He is 
said to have adapted an Adwaita work, Para- 
marthasara , as a Pratyabhijna manual. How far 
it is correct to suggest that the later Adwaitins 
might have resented such a piracy and made him, 
a Sakta and an assassin of Sankara, we are not in 
a position to support with any evidence. 

According to some, including Madhava, 
Sankara is said to have passed away at the age 
of thirty two; another tradition is that he expired 
at thirty eight; yet another version is that he lived 
on to fifty three years of age. If we take the 
current era of Kerala, the birth place of San¬ 
kara, which is one accepted and adhered to by 
Nambudiris, his castemen, to start with the death 
of Sankara, as is believed in some quarters, this 
era starts from 825—826 A. D. If it is correct to 
fix his birth at 788 A. D., as concluded by many, 
it is fairly correct to assume that he lived up to 
thirty eight years. 



-CHAPTER II 

Sankara’s Works. 

Sankara’s achievements can be classified 
under two heads, viz., literary and missionary. It is 
doubted in some quarters, whether all the literary 
works that are attributed to the authorship of 
Sankara, are really his, and whether some of 
them are not spurious, his name being but fastened 
on to them as the author. An erudite scholar and 
gemus as he was, with a rare mastery over the 
scriptures and sastras, imbued with a keen spirit 
of renunciation and a set purpose of life, it could 
not be an impossibility for him to produce all the 
works that go by his name, though short was his 
span of life. Nor could it be improbable that 
some of the works standing to his name, yet clearly 
devoid of the merits of his masterful touch, might 
have been the work of others, his successors in the 
several Mutts established by him, who also go by 
the title of Sankaracharya. Hence a real test for 
iiis authorship cannot be the mere traditional 
version, but has to be based on the intrinsic merit 
of the work, and more on the style of composition, 
for none but Sankara could command that facile 
lucid, inimitable style which has a peculiar charm 
in itself. 

In the matter of classification of his literary 
works, we shall follow Dr. S. K. Belvalkar who 
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has made a fairly reasonable and critical attempt 
on the matter. He divides the works first under 
three major groups (i) Bhashyas or commentaries 
on the Vedanta Sutras, the Upanishads and the 
like (ii) Stotras or hymns of praise (iii) Prakaranas 
or expository and dialectical works in prose and 
verse. Each of these major groups is subdivided 
under three heads, as (a) works that are indis¬ 
putably Sankara’s (b) works where his authorship 
is doubtful and (c) works of which Sankara could 
not be the author. 

Sankara’s fame rests more on his Bhashyas , 
especially the monumental commentaries on the 
three basic institutes of Upanishads, the Vedanta 
Sutras and the Bhagavat Gita, which go by the 
name of Prastanatraya. These three basic 
works form the bed rock on which every school 
of Hindu theistic philosophy has built up its huge 
edifice. Sankara could not have failed to take 
note of it, and, as the expounder of a new system, 
must have certainly commented upon them in the 
light of his own tenets. Further his nearest dis¬ 
ciples and nearer contemporaries, like Padma- 
pada, Sureswaracharya and Vachaspathi Misra, 
have themselves commented upon and made refer¬ 
ence to these works as of Sankara’s and, as such, 
these Bhashyas bear the unquestionable impress 
of Sankara’s authorship. These therefore fall 
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under I (a). As to Bhashyas of doubtful author¬ 
ship, coming under l (b), Dr. Belvalkar points out 
the commentaries of Sankara on the Major Upa- 
nishad, Mandukhya , and on the Karihas thereon 
of Goudapada, as these lack in that felicity of 
understanding and the facility of expression pecu¬ 
liar to Sankara. In the commentary on the 
Karikas, the texts of the Karikas themselves have 
been twisted in several places, not to speak of a 
lack of clear grasp of the Buddhist doctrines that 
would throw a clear light on them, and Sankara, 
with his wide knowledge of all systems, especially 
of Buddhism, could not be attributed with these 
defects that we see in the commentary. Further 
we find some commentaries on the minor Upa- 
nishads attributed to Sankara, such as those on 
Swetaswatara and N arasimhatapaneeya, of which 
his authorship seems to be doubtful. The Upa- 
nishads are said to be 108 in number, by some 
even as 150. Sankara has not commented on all. 
He seems to have made a selection of only the 
major ones, which number in all about ten only. 
As such, the commentaries on the minor ones, like 
Swetaswatara and the like, cannot be ascribed to 
Sankara, but might be the work of some others, per¬ 
haps of the same name. Under I (c) Dr. Belvalkar 
brings in about thirty one commentaries. These 
include some on his own works, some on Yoga 
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and Sankhya, and one on F.rotics, namely Ama* 
rusataka. Judged by the treatment of the 
subject, the nature of the composition and the 
subject matter as in Amarusataka, it is asserted 
by h im that they could not clearly be ascribed 
to Sankara, but might be the works of some 
others of the same name, or spurious works 
fastened on to Sankara’s name. If one like Bhar- 
trihari could treat with equal justice the topics of 
Neeti (morality), Sringara (erotic) and Vairagya 
(renunciation !, as is done in his famous tSatakas, 
the composing of Amarusataka, which is in imita¬ 
tion of the above Sringara Sataka. could not be 
an impossibility for one of Sankara’s genius and 
scholarship. But how far the traditional account 
of its origin bordering on the miraculous, would 
be acceptable, or what stern necessity must 
have impelled a staunch renunciate like Sankara 
to indulge in the topic of erotics, are matters on 
which historical evidence is entirely lacking. 

As to the Stotra group, Dr. Belvalkar would 
have under II (a) some eight works, like the Dcikshi- 
namoorthy Ashtaka , the JJasasloki (the ten slokas 
which Sankara is said to have addressed to his 
preceptor Govindapada on their first meeting), 
and JBhajagovindam , as genuinely the works of 
Sankara. Under II (b) of doubtful authorship, he 
would group three works, viz., the Maneeshapan- 
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chakam (said to Have been composed by Sankara 
on the sarcastic reply of the chandala), Sopana- 
panchakavi and the Sivabhnjanga. Under II (c) he 
dismisses as spurious some 1^14 stotras attributed 
to Sankara, such as those in Bhujanga prayata 
metre and the like. The reasoning for this is based 
on the ground that these are more artificial in 
composition and that they do not carry any special 
message of uplift. But this sort of reasoning is 
not beyond question. What is artificial in the 
hands of an amateur or a minor writer, may not be 
such to a master genius like Sankara, and arti¬ 
ficiality of form serves some purpose too at times, 
especially to stimulate the reader, to rouse his 
emotion and to help him to follow the writer. 
Further, the form may be artificial, but the spirit 
in it need not be such. It is only when the form 
and the spirit of the composition are artificial, it 
lacks the genuine merit. As to the absence of 
any special message in these stotras, all stotras 
are but the hymns of praise of a devotee to his 
god of worship, and Sankara’s monism is one 
that reconciles pantheism too in its fold, wherein 
is to be traced the cause of its popularity. Further, 
the stotras assigned to Sankara’s authorship as 
genuine by Dr. Belvalkar exclude all the stotras 
in praise of Siva. Sankara, as one reconciling him¬ 
self to all kinds of worship, could not have failed 
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to compose stotras in praise of the other promi¬ 
nent deities of worship, Vishnu, Devi and so forth. 

Under III (a) Belvaikar lists five Prakaranas 
as genuine, viz., Aparokshamcbhuti, Atmabodha, 
Upadesasahasri (the metrical parts only), Panchika- 
ranaprakriya and Satasloki. Under III (b) he brings 
in about eight, which are considered as of doubtful 
authorship, and under III (c) he rejects 1 12 as not 
belonging to Sankara. Thus in all, he accepts 24 
works as genuine of Sankara’s authorship and 
rejects about 364 as either doubtful or spurious. 

Dr. Belvaikar does not seem to have made 
any remarks at all about the Tantric works attri¬ 
buted to Sankara, like Soundaryalahari and Pra- 
panchasara, the latter of which has a commentary 
by Padmapada, Sankara’s favourite disciple. 
Tradition strongly points out to their authorship 
by Sankara, and, in a society like that of the 
Hindus where proofs of historical authenticity are 
lacking, tradition cannot be entirely dismissed as 
unworthy of credit. Further, in doctrine, these 
works do not run counter to the teachings of San¬ 
kara but they are said to stand forth as guides 
for the realisation of the highest in Adwaita 
Vedanta. The dravida sisu mentioned herein 
may refer either to Sankara himself or to the 
Tamil saint, Tirujnana Sambhanda, who is said to 
be a contemporary of Sankara. 
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Some suggest that Boundaryalahari must be 
the work of somebody who lived in the tenth 
century or afterwards, basing their theory on the 
fact that nose ornaments do not find a place in 
Sanskrit literature before the tenth century* and 
also on the supposition that dravida sisu men¬ 
tioned in the work might have reference to some 
one of a later date than that of Sankara, and of 
whom very little is known definitely. These are 
arguments based on suppositions and not on any 
definite authority, and, as such, cannot carry 
weight to counteract the strong tradition as to 
Sankara’s authorship. Whatever may be the 
genuineness or otherwise of the authorship of 
Sankara as to the several works attributed to him, 
his commentaries on the Prastanatraya , which 
are indisputably accepted as his, are the standing 
monuments of his literary achievements that con¬ 
duce to universal fame. 

No less important is his other achievement, 
viz., his missionary activities. True to the ideal of 
an Acharya as laid down in Apastamba Grihya 
Sutras, anfaiftfci ft I 

he mastered at a very early age all the Sastras 
and, himself as a model for others to follow, had 
many to settle down to a way of life that he 
considered virtuous. This he accomplished by 
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his tours throughout the country, controversies 
with the heads of various schools of the day, his 
condemnation of the corruption that has crept in 
their systems and the masterly advocacy of his 
own teachings* To ensure the continued success 
of his mission, he founded several Mutts in the 
various parts of the country, prominent among 
them being the Sringeri Mutt, the Dwaraka Mutt, 
the Kamakoti Mutt, originally at Conjeeveram, now 
at Kumbakonam, the Govardhan Mutt at Puri and 
the Mutt at Badarikashrama. Founded by the 
same seer, these Mutts , though independent of 
one another, follow the same doctrines advocated 
by Sankara. With a long line of distinguished 
successors, they have survived to this day, carry¬ 
ing the torch of light handed down by Sankara, in 
spite of the several shocks the country had to face 
during these long centuries after their foundation. 
But strictly confined as these Mutts are to a rou¬ 
tine of life set up centuries earlier, with little or 
no broader outlook, slow, if not unwilling, to 
march abreast of the spirit of the times, they have 
now crystallised as centres of orthodoxy and 
conservatism, and the head of the Mutt , even if 
personally of advanced views, could seldom 
swerve out of the beaten track of his predecessors, 
thus opening a wide gulf between them and their 
followers who are more so in name than in spirit. 
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Exceptions there-ere, like the late incumbent of 
the Sringeri Mutt and the present head of Kama- 
koti Peedham who, by their saintly personality, 
broad outlook of life, deep scholarship and keen 
interest in advancing the cause of Hindu religious 
culture, have earned for them a great name and 
respect in the Hindu world. 

Having founded these Mutts and entrusted 
their protection to the care of local Rulers who 
had been converted to his faith, Sankara did not 
fail to provide the means for their continuous 
existence. He established an order of Sanyasins 
to preside over these Mutts, and they go by the 
name of Desnamis , for they add any one of the 
following ten affixes to their names, such as 
Saraswati, Bharati, Puri, Giri, Tirtlia, Asrama, 
Vana, Aranya , Parvata and Sagara. Some of 
the heads of the Sringeri Mutt are known as 
Bharati, as the late incumbent was, and one was 
known as Aranya, viz., Vidyaranya. Among the 
Sanyasins, some rise above all caste scruples and 
have interdining with all, without any disgrace 
attached to them thereby. They are called Ati- 
rarnasramis (above all castes and orders), but the 
highest of these grades and one by which Sankara 
himself is known is Paramahamsa —a position to 
be attained only after a long course of strict holy 
life and deep mastery of scriptural knowledge. 


CHAPTER III 

SANKARAS PHILOSOPHY 

The historical background of Vedanta. 

Before entering into an exposition of San¬ 
kara’s philosophy, it will do well to have a grasp 
of the historical background of Vedanta, on which 
Sankara’s system is founded. 

As suggested earlie 1 ", the entire Vedic Liter¬ 
ature can be roughly divided into two main 
sections viz., Karviakanda (the earlier or Purva) 
and Jnanakanda (the later or A nta or Uttara). 
The former comprises the Mantras and sacrificial 
portions of the Brahmanas, and the latter, the 
speculative or reflective side, the Upanishads. 
This Jnanakanda or the Upanishads form the 
Vedanta in its earliest form, and as the Upanishads 
are a part of the Srutis, they are known as 
Vedanta Srutis, as distinct from Vedanta Darsana 
or philosophy of a later date. The word anta 
in Vedanta, which at first meant the end or latter 
part, became gradually to mean conclusion or 
gist when the seers of the Upanishads had begun 
to claim that the end of all Vedic teaching was 
the knowledge of the Supreme Absolute, and the 
several gods, worshipped according to the Karma- 
kanda, were but the relative manifestations of the 
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One Absolute. Thus the Upanishads came to be 
known as Vedanta in a new sense. Further, as 
these Upanishads were many and treated of 
several subjects, both essential and non-essential 
for spiritual welfare) and often contained appa¬ 
rently conflicting statements, it became necessary 
in due course to evolve systematised treatises of the 
essential principles. This gave rise to the Vedanta 
philosophy proper or Veclanta Darsana, the bed¬ 
rock of all later systems of Vedanta philosophy. 

The Upanishads, which form the Vedanta 
Sruti, are said to be 150 in number, though the 
number generally accepted is 108, and of these, 
only twelve are most important, as they belong to 
one or other of the Vedas and treat of the Abso¬ 
lute, while the rest are all sectarian, treating of 
historical and mythical heroes too as incarnations 
of the Absolute- Of these twelve, the Aitareya 
and the Koushitaki belong to the Rig Veda j the 
Rena and the Ghhandogya to the Samaveda ; the 
Isa and the Brihadaranyaka. to the Sukla or white 
Yajur-Veda; the Katha, the Taittiriya and the 
Swttaswatara to the Krishna or Black Yajurveda ; 
and the Prasna, the Mundaka and the Mandukhya 
to the Atharvaveda. 

The existent bed-rock of Vedanta Darsana is 
the Vedanta Sutras ascribed to Vyasa Boarda- 
rayana. This is a work in four chapters, 16 
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sections and 558 Sutras or aphorisms. That 
Badarayana himself is mentioned herein as one of 
the teachers of Vedanta philosophy, goes to suggest 
that several other teachers might have existed 
before him, and probably many other treatises 
too on the philosophy, now lost to us. 

This work goes by several names, It is called 
Vedanta Darsana or the philosophy of the Upa¬ 
nishads, Uttara Mimamsa or a reasoned exposi¬ 
tion of the latter part of Vedic Literature i. e., the 
Upanishads, as opposed to the Purva-Mimamsa 
oiJaiviini, Brahma Sutras or aphorisms expound¬ 
ing the nature of Brahma or the Absolute, as 
distinct from Dharma Sutras or aphorisms, relat¬ 
ing to duty, the subject matter of jaimini’s treatise, 
Sareeraka Sutras or Sareeraka Mimamsa or expo¬ 
sition of the true nature of the embodied soul, 
Sareeraka, Vi/asa Sutras or aphorisms composed 
by Vyasa* Badaraijana Sutras or aphorisms of 
the seer Badarayana, Vedanta Mimamsa or the 
exposition of Vedanta and also Aupamshadi Mi - 
mamsa or the exposition of the Upanishads- These 
Sutras or aphorisms are pithy sayings containing 
the crystallised essence of deep thought and 
reasoning and, as such, are unintelligible by them¬ 
selves without the aid of commentary, and thus 
we have the various commentaries on them accord¬ 
ing to the prevalent schools of thought- 
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Besides these J:wo, the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta Sutras, we have yet a third work, the 
Bhagavad Gita which, starting on the exposition 
of the obligatoriness of one’s duty, incidentally 
soars to the height of Vedanta philosophy, and 
has been accepted as an authority by the time of 
Sankara, if not earlier. 

These three form the basic works of the 
entire Vedanta Philosophy and are called the 
Prastanatraya or the three basic Institutes, the 
Upanishads being termed the Sruti Prastana or 
the Institute of Scriptures, the Vedanta Sutras, the 
Ny ay a Prastana or the Institute of Logic or reason¬ 
ing, and the Bhagavad Gita, as the Smriti Pras¬ 
tana or the Institute of duty or Dharma- That 
these three Institutes, especially the Vedanta 
Sutras, had, from very early times, hereditary 
interpretations, will be clear from the mention in 
the Sutras themselves of Vedantic teachers of 
different shades of view. These three Institutes 
with their hereditary interpretations have been 
the fountain source of the three prominent schools 
of philosophy of the present day, viz. of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhwa, the former two adopting 
the two hereditary interpretations of the Vedanta 
Sutras. Their commentaries cover the entire 
field of Vedanta philosophy at present, and are 
so comprehensive that every other work on that 
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philosophy has of necessity to be grouped under 
one or other of these three schools, so much so, 
that it is very difficult to pick out any treatise 
which can be said to be purely non-sectarian. 
Though these schools differ in the interpretation 
they give to the scriptures, that difference is more 
with regard to the details than to the fundamentals, 
and the background common to them all becomes 
more patent when their Vedanta philosophy is 
set against other schools of national philosophy. 
As against the school of Charvakas, which asserts 
that the soul is material and destructible, all the 
Vedanta schools are uniform in the doctrine that 
the soul is non-material and indestructible. As 
against the school of Buddhistic philosophy, which 
asserts that there is no world independent of the 
idea of the individual mind, the Vedantins give to 
Nature an existence independent of the individual 
soul- As against the doctrine of the Buddhistic 
sensationalists, that the perishing sensations alone 
are real and permanent, the Vedantins assert that 
the Self with its permanent ideas is the one real 
and permanent witness of all past and present. 
As against the doctrine of the Sankhyas that 
Purusha and Prakriti are the dual cause of the 
world, the Vedantins declare that Brahma is the 
only one cause of the world, both the material 
and the efficient. For the same reason, they are 
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opposed to the doctrine of the Vaiseshika school 
which declares that eternal uncreated atoms are 
the material cause of the universe. As against 
the Yoga school with its doctrine of a God apart 
from the individual soul, the Vedantins declare 
an Omniscient Supreme, immanent in all. The 
Nyaya doctrine of the independent realities of 
God, nature and the individual self is opposed to 
the one Infinite Brahma of the Vedanta school. 
As against the Purva Mimamsa which holds tight 
to the doctrine of karma or rituals, the Vedantins 
say that the observance of rituals leads but to the 
purity of mind and thus is a way to Moksha or 
liberation, Jnana or knowledge being the sure 
and only means for it, aided by Bhakti or devout 
meditation, further as to a future life, the 
Vedanta sticks to the doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls and incarnation until the soul is freed 
from the fetters or Kosas , and are blessed with a 
conscious union with God the Supreme. In short, 
these are some of the doctrines that form the 
common background of all the Vedantic schools. 
Though they differ in details, these three promi¬ 
nent schools of Vedanta viz- the Dualism of 
Madhwa, the qualified Monism of Ramanuja and 
the absolute Monism of Sankara, may be said to 
stand for the spiritual childhood, spiritual youth 
and spiritual maturity of the entire human race 
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and-, as such, every other interpretation, nay every 
religion of the world, can be classified under one 
or other of these three schools. 

Is Sankara’s System Philosophical ? 

It is a view held by some that Sankara’s 
system lacks in philosophy, built up as it is on the 
scriptures, as he himself has asserted in his com¬ 
mentary on Taittiriya Upanishad that the Srutis 
are ‘the one and only source of knowlege in 
matters transcending the senses’. If by philosophy 
is meant a reasoned interpretation of the inter¬ 
relation of Man, Nature and God, surely Sankara’s 
system is not divorced of philosophy, for the very 
materials that he had to resort to for the building 
up of his system necessitated the vital cement of 
subtle reasoning. The Upanishads from which 
Sankara has evolved his system abound in stern 
inconsistencies. There Brahma or the Absolute 
Reality is both Saguna (Personal) and Nirguna 
(Impersonal), All-pervading and Omnipresent, 
and at the same time, beyond the senses and the 
understanding. The world in the Upanishads is 
both an emanation from the Supreme, and at the 
same time an illusion. The individual soul is 
distinct from the Supreme with its cycle of Savisara 
or transmigration from heaven to earth and vice 
versa , and at the same time nothing but the Supreme 
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having no S ivisarct- Nothing but strong and 
sturdy reason can evolve out of these hard incon¬ 
sistencies a consistent system, and to Sankara 
belongs the credit of having evolved such a 
system reconciling the apparent inconsistencies. 
Further in his controversies and criticism of other 
schools which do not acknowledge the authority 
of the Srutis , he takes his stand more on reason. 
To the general reader he does not postulate any 
dogmatic assertion, but takes them through the 
path of reason to his philosophy. Lastly Srutis 
themselves are to him no external authority, but 
the recorded experience or Anubhava of the ancient 
seers, which helps us to realise the absolute Truth 
and which is likewise experienced on realisation 
by all those who attain their insight. In short, 
his system, though based on the scriptures, is not 
without a philosophy, but has a philosophy all 
embracing and most sublime. 

Analysis of his Philosophy. 

We shall follow Dr. Paul Deussen in our 
analysis of Sankara’s philosophy. Sankara has 
reconciled the inconsistencies of the Srutis by 
giving two phases to his system, the esoteric or 
philosophical (Nirguna Vidya or Paramarthika 
avasta) and the exoteric or theological (Saguna 
Vidya or Vyavaharika avasta). The former treats 
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of the abstruse metaphysical truths appealing to 
the thinking few, while the latter is intended to 
satisfy the untutored mass craving after the Divine. 
His system can be divided into four marked sec¬ 
tions as follows} each having an esoteric and 
an exoteric aspect. 

i. Theology—the doctrine of God or of the 
philosophical principle. 

ii. Cosmology—the doctrine of the world. 

iii. Psychology—the doctrine of the soul. 

iv. Eschatology—the doctrine of the last 
things or the state after death. 

Theology. 

The Srutis describe the nature and the form 
of Brahma in glorious colours. He is everything 
visible. He has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet and so forth. I he sun and the 
moon are said to be His eyes. He is All-pervad¬ 
ing, Infinite, Omnipotent, Absolute Supreme Rea¬ 
lity. He is Iswara the Creator, the Sustainer and 
the Destroyer. He is to be realised by disinterested 
action and devotional worship, and so on. This 
is all in the interest of the untutored mass, and is 
the exoteric side of Sankara's theology. 

In sharp contrast to all these, Brahman is 
also described as having no attributes. He is 
Nirguna, inaccessible to human words and 
thoughts. He is neither this nor that. He is all, 
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the one only absolute Reality This is the esoteric 
aspect of that theology. 

Out of these two inconsistencies, Sankara has 
evolved his system, rejecting neither the exoteric 
nor the esoteric aspect, but accepting both. The 
exoteric aspect cannot satisfy the thinking few ; for 
to attribute personality to God is but to bring out a 
finite out of the'Infinite^ one conditioned out of the 
unconditioned ‘closely connected with egoism, the 
counterpart of godly essence/ Hence personality 
has to give way to the impersonal, His Nirguna 
aspect, which is beyond our intellect, for intellect 
has its own limitations, ‘ bound down by its innate 
forms of intuition, space, time and causality ’ and, 
as such, it cannot probe into what is spaceless, 
timeless and beyond cause — the Infinite. Infinite 
as Brahma is, and All-pervading, greater than 
the greatest and smaller than the smallest. He is 
not away from us, but verily seated within us too. 
When we draw our senses from external objects 
and direct them inwards into the secret depths of 
our own nature, we grasp Him, not by knowledge, 
for knowledge connotes a subject and an object, 
a knower and a thing known, but by realisation 
or anubhava , or absorption into one’s sell, wherein 
there is no distinction of subject and object, and 
everything is realised as Brahma. This state 
according to Sankara is a state of Samadhana or 
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accomplished satisfaction, beyond the range of 
all desires and duties. 

Having thus taken his final stand on an 
Impersonal, Infinite, Absolute Brahma, how does 
Sankara reconcile himself to a Persona l God? 
Not only thus much, Sankara himself, not to speak 
of his followers, is shown to have had partial 
leanings to the special forms of Iswara, Siva or 
Vishnu. Appayya Dikshita in his work, Sivadwciita- 
nirnaya , points out to his partiality to Siva, while 
Narayana Bhattathiripad, a Nambudiri brahmin 
of Sankara’s community, points out to his leanings 
to Vishnu in his work, Narayaneeyam„ 

Though Vedanta knows of only one Supreme, 
Absolute, Impersonal Brahma, the Srutis speak of 
a God who creates, sustains and destroys the 
world periodically during every Kalpa. The 
Adwaitin, when he speaks of Maya as the cause 
of the world, means it to mean only the material 
cause, as the clay is of the pot, which requires an 
efficient cause, as the potter is for the pot, and 
this efficient cause is none else than Iswara; and 
to the Adwaitin, this material cause or Maya is 
not distinct from the efficient cause or Iswara, 
being but His own energy. As such, Iswara exer¬ 
cises the triple functions of creation, sustention 
and destruction, whereas only one of these three 
is possible either for the material or the efficient 
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cause separate. „ This Iswara is neither the 
Jivatma (individual soul) nor the Paramatma (the 
Supreme Soul), but a separate entity. Iswara is 
not man, for He creates the whole world with 
His energy, while man can at best create only a 
part of it. Iswara is neither the Supreme Soul nor 
Brahma, for He functions as an agent of creation 
and so forth, while Brahma, the Supreme, cannot 
be an agent nor can He have any purpose to ful¬ 
fil. Some hold that Iswara is a reflection of 
Brahma on pure Maya as a whole, while Jivatma 
is a reflection of Brahma in bits of Maya, pure or 
impure. He is the God spoken of in the Scriptures 
as the creator of the universe. Then what is the 
relation between this Iswara and Brahma ? 
According to the Adwaitin, Brahma is the only 
one Real, all else being the product of Maya or 
ignorance, and unreal, and this Maya is said to be 
an energy of Brahma, which conceals on the one 
hand the real nature of the Supreme, and projects 
the unreal, yet apparent, realities of the world 
and all other phenomena. How can this Maya 
which is ignorance, be an energy of Brahma who 
is all knowledge ? The Aawaitin’s answer is that 
Maya is anirvachaneeya or indescribable, being 
neither sat (real) nor asat (unreal). This Maya is 
the material cause of the universe, and the effici¬ 
ent cause is Brahma as He assumes a certain 
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relationship with Maya. Brahma as conceived 
apart is untouched by Maya and is beyond it. 
When Brahma assumes a relationship with Maya, 
it produces all the unreal phenomena, like the 
universe and so forth. This Brahma then as the 
efficient cause of the universe is Iswara who 
wields and dominates over Maya. This Iswara 
is also known as Karya Brahvia (the effect God), 
or A par a Bralivia (lower Brahma), or Hiranya - 
garhlia , as opposed to Karana Brahma (Causal 
Brahma) or Para Brahma (higherBrahma). Iswara 
is also called Saguna Brahma 5 immanent in the 
qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, while the 
Supreme Brahma is Nirgnna or beyond all the 
qualities. The postulation of a Personal God as 
the creator of the universe is more rational and 
intelligible than one that is divorced of it as advo¬ 
cated by other schools, like the Vaiseshika and 
Sankhya, who trace the origin of the universe to 
the spontaneous function of eternal uncreated 
atoms, or primordial matter, divorced of all 
intelligent consciousness, at least for the guidance 
of the mass who cannot comprehend the Im¬ 
personal Nirgnna Brahvia that is beyond all 
attributes. Thus the conception of an Iswara 
helps one to realise that the world is dependent 
on God (S aprapancha Brahma ), and that Iswara is 
but another form of the Absolute, Supreme 
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Brahma (Nishprapa?icha Brahma ). Thus Sankara 
reconciles the exoteric conception of a Personal 
God with that of the esoteric Impersonal Brahma. 

Cosmology,, 

The cosmology or the doctrine of the world 
can likewise be divided into two divisions, exo¬ 
teric and esoteric. The exoteric or the popular 
conception is that the world is natural and real 
like ourselves, though they are seen so through 
the perspective of Maya, and it is dependent on 
God for its creation. The creation of a material 
world by an immaterial cause, and that at a 
particular period, is one that goes against human 
reason and natural science. To this, Sankara says 
that no creation can be said to be the first one, 
as it goes on in an endless series of creation and 
absorption during every Ealpa as a matter of 
moral necessity. We shall quote here what Dr. 
Paul Deussen says on*the subject. u If we ask: 
why has God created the world ? The answers 
to this question are generally very unsatisfactory, 
h or His own glorification ? How we may attri¬ 
bute to Him so much vanity ! For His particular 
amusement? But He has an eternity without this 
play-toy !—By love of mankind? How may He 
love a thing before it exists; and how may it be 
called love, to create millions for misery and 
eternal pain ! The Vedanta has a better answer. 
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The never-ceasing new creation of the world is a 
moral necessity, connected with the central and 
most valuable doctrine of the exoteric Vedanta, 
the doctrine of Samsarci. 

Man, says Sankara, is like a plant. He 
grows, flourishes, and at the end, he dies but not 
totally. For as the plant, when dying, leaves 
behind it the seed, of which, according to the 
quality, a new plant grows ;—so, man? when dying, 
leaves his Karma, the good and bad works of his 
life, which must be rewarded and punished in 
another life after this. No life can be the first, 
for it is the fruit of previous actions, nor the last, 
for its actions must be expiated in a next following 
life. So the Samsara is without beginning and 
without end, and the new creation of the world 
after every absorption into Brahma is a moral 
necessity.” As Saguna Brahma is but a phase of 
Nirguna Brahma, leading us to the realisation of 
the latter? so also Samsara is but a phase of the 
absolute truth in an allegorical form, acting as a 
solace in distress and as a moral check against 
all temptations of life, and finally leading us to 
realise the Absolute Truth. 

According to esoteric cosmology, the world 
has no reality. Brahman is the only one Real. 
The world appears real under the influence of 
Maya or illusion. It is so unreal as the unreality 
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of visions in dreams, which disappear when we 
wake up, giving place to a new reality of which 
we were not aware in our dreamy state. 1 his 
absolute truth of the unreality of the world, we 
realise when we rise above Maya , which we can 
accomplish only by drawing our senses from all 
external objects and directing them to the inmost 
corners of our own self. It is through annbhava 
that we can realise the absolute truth, about the 
unreality of the world and the one Reality of 
Brahma. So Sankara advocates that the world 
is a product of Maya or illusion, grasping the 
great truth by the process of intuition. 

Psychology. 

Closely re’ated to Maya, the esoteric doctrine 
of cosmology described above, is the esoteric 
doctrine of Psychology or the doctrine of the soul. 
To the Adwaitin, everything is illusion, having no 
reality except the self in us which is verily 
Brahma, the one only Real. A cardinal tenet of 
Sankara’s system is self intuition or Asmatpra- 
tyaya or Ahampratyaya . For he says ‘The self 
is not contingent in the case of any person, for it 
is self evident’. Even to deny self is to witness 
the reality of it in the person, who denies it. The 
self is the basis of all our knowledge. In knowing 
anything, we know our self is the knower. As 
such, whatever we know, whatever we think or 
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whatever we believe—all these exist as objects of 
a knowing self, and so the entire world exists as 
the object of a knowing self. In knowing the 
world, we know two things, one the self as the 
subject of knowledge, and another the world, as the 
object of knowledge. Though these are two distinct 
entities, they are in fact one. The distinction of 
the world from the self is only apparent, not real. 
Things which are objects of our knowledge are 
found to be pervaded by self knowledge. The 
essence of the self is knowledge which cannot be 
parted from it. Since then, as every object is 
pervaded by knowledge — the essence of self—no 
object can be distinct from the self. Everything 
is really comprehended in the self. In knowing 
the world, we know nothing but the self. The 
notion of subject and object is only vyavaharika 
or conventional due to our ignorance which is 
removable by knowledge. 

Having thus described the nature of the self, 
what is the relation between the individual soul, 
jivatma, and the supreme Soul, Paramatma? San¬ 
kara, with the vision of a prophet, as it were, 
refutes all the theories advanced by the later 
schools of Vedanta, and concludes that jivatma is 
verily the Paramatma. Jivatma is not a part of 
Paramatma, as asserted by Ramanuja of the non¬ 
qualified Adwaitism, for Brahma has no parts, 
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being timeless and spaceless, and all parts are 
limited by time and space. Nor, is it one different 
from Brahma, as asserted by Madhwa of Dualism, 
for Brahma is one without a second, as we 
experience by anubhava ; nor is it a modification 
of Brahma, as advocated by \/allabha, for Brahma 
is nirvikara (without modifications). As such, 
Sankara affirms it is verily Brahma in full, and 
so his dictum Aham Btahviasmi (I am Brahma), 
spaceless, timeless, and beyond causality. But 
these qualities of Brahma are hidden to the 
Jivatma, but will become manifest only on realis¬ 
ation through true knowledge. 

Now what hides these divine qualities of 
our soul from us ? The answer is Upadhis or 
the limiting adjuncts, and with this, we pass on to 
the exoteric side of Psychology. The Upadhis or 
the limiting adjuncts, are the Manas , Indriyas ? the 
five Pranas and the Sukshmasareera which, with 
the resultant taint of karma, follow the Jivatma in 
all its migrations without affecting its intrinsic 
divine nature. Wherefore these Upadhis ? These 
are part of Maya or illusion, born of our ignor¬ 
ance or Avidya . But whence this Avidya, the 
source of all our ignorance? The answer is that 
it is beyond our faculties to probe into; for our 
innate mental organ of causality is confined to the 
limits of Savisara and cannot go beyond to trace 
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the cause of its characteristic, Avidya . We know 
that it is not endless, for we can overcome it by 
true knowledge, but it is beginningless to us, as it 
is beyond the scope of our innate organ of 
causality. 

Eschatology. 

Eschatology is the doctrine of the last things 
or the state after death. As to the state after 
death, the earlier hymns mention only of a reward 
in heaven, later a punishment in the darker regions 
which subsequently came to be developed as the 
various hells. Then came the hard theory of 
Savisara, with its reward and punishment in a 
new birth on the earth. The Vedantin accepts 
them both, when he says that the state after death 
is both a reward and punishment respectively in 
heaven and hell, and later a new birth on this 
earth. 

Sankara classifies human beings into four 
divisions, and describes the course of the soul after 
death, according to the spiritual progress achieved 
by it in this life. To the first of these divisions 
belong those men who lead a life of impulse 
without any discipline. They pass after death 
to the darker regions of hell and, after punish¬ 
ment there, are subjected to a second punishment 
in expiation of their sins by being made to be 
reborn on the earth, as some lower creatures or 
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animals. Under the second of these divisions come 
those who stick up to the injunctions, positive 
and negative, of the scriptures and sastras, yet fail 
to gain any knowledge of the gods they worship. 
They take, after death, the way called Pitriyana 
or the path of the manes and, passing through 
several dark regions, finally reach the moon or 
the lunar region. There for a time they enjoy 
the fruits of the good deeds of their life and, after 
their punya or merit is exhausted on such enjoy¬ 
ment, are reborn on the earth* The third of these 
divisions comprises all those who lead not only a 
virtuous disciplined life according to the injunc¬ 
tions of the scriptures and sastras, but gain a 
knowledge also of the gods they worship. They, 
after their death, take to Devayana or the path of 
the gods, and passing through several brighter 
regions, reach at last Brahmaloka, where they 
remain in the company of the gods and in close 
proximity to Brahma, the presiding Deity of that 
region, without the trammels of any rebirth again 
to this earth, until they obtain Moksha or final 
liberation through Samayogadarsana and the 
consequent full knowledge of the Impersonal 
Nirguna Brahma. These three phases constitute 
the exoteric side of Eschatology. 

The Brahmaloka referred to above is accor¬ 
ding to Sankara the world of Apara Brahma or 
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Riranyayarbha, the lower Brahman. Since the 
attainment of Brahmaloka is itself Moksha as 
described in the scriptures, Sankara takes it to 
mean only Apekshiki Mukti or relative libera¬ 
tion. Herein we see a fundamental difference 
between the schools of Sankara and Ramanuja, 
the latter accepting Brahmalokaprapti as the 
highest goal or condition for a finite being as 
such, where the soul, though it sees its essential 
unity with Brahma, is not yet seized of his full 
power, nor is completely merged in Him. But 
Sankara goes beyond this and refers to a state, 
Paravmkti or absolute liberation, which is acquired 
through Paraviclyajnana, wherein the soul attains 
complete identity with the Supreme Brahma, with¬ 
out any bheda or shade of difference- This phase 
forms the esoteric side of Eschatology. 

When the soul, through Paravidyajnana gets 
completely merged in the Supreme, it becomes 
completely free even while here on earth, and has 
no necessity to go through Devayana or the path 
of the gods to Brahvialoka. I n this state, the one, 
thus merged, realises the truth of the scriptural 
maxim Ahavi Brahviasmi (I am Brahma), which 
does not produce Moksha , but is verily Moksha 
itself. He becomes a Jivan-viukta (liberated 
while living). He becomes the Supreme encom¬ 
passing the whole universe and, as being verily 
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Brahma, he has nothing to perform. He is above 
all the injunctions of the scriptures. He is not 
under the influence of any karma except his 
Prarabda which he must exhaust by living this 
life. As an arrow shot never stops till it reaches 
a target or its velocity is exhausted, the Prarabda , 
already begun to work with his birth, never ceases 

till it is exhausted when he shakes off his mortal 
coil. 

Though, after realisation, he is not deluded 
by Maya, he is not entirely free from the influence 
of Avid a a or nescience, since he continues a 
bodily existence. But Maya cannot wield him, for 
he knows everything to be illusive, but the world 
projected by Maya continues for a time till his 
death when he becomes a Videhamukta. Till that, 
his existence on the earth is like the sound of a 
bell which continues for some time even after the 
ringing has ceased. Yet no man can live without 
doing some work or other, and the Jivanmukta too 
has by nature to do some work, but this he bases 
on the highest principle of Tat Ttoam An (Thou 
art That). He is Brahma. He feels he is all and 
all are in him. He has nothing to desire, for 
everything is his; he has none to hate, for all are 
himself, and one cannot hate oneself. He does 
not injure another, for then he injures himself. He 
loves his neighbour as himself, for his neighbour 
is not a separate entity but verily himself. For 
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him ‘there is only one being Brahma, the Atman, 
his own Self, and he verifies it by his deeds of 
pure disinterested morality. And so he expects his 
end, like the potter expecting the end of the twir¬ 
ling of his wheel, after the vessel is ready. And 
then for him, when death comes, no more Sam- 
sara. He enters into Brahma, like the streams into 
the ocean’, leaving behind him his nama , rupa and 
his individuality, but not his Atman or his Self. 
To conclude with Dr. Paul Deussen, ‘It is not the 
falling of the drop into the infinite ocean, it is the 
whole ocean, becoming free from the fetters of 
ice, returning from his frozen state to what he is 
really and has never ceased to be, to his own all 
pervading, eternal, all mighty nature. And so 
the Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is the strong¬ 
est support of pure morality, is the greatest con¬ 
solation in the sufferings of life and death’. 

As to the four gatis or courses of the soul 
after death, Sankara’s view is that the first gati of 
the man acting on mere impulse without any sort 
of discipline tends to his rebirth even as a lower 
creature, such as a fly or an insect. Progress is the 
rule of evolution. Human being, however lower, 
is said to have a superiority over the lower crea¬ 
tures- As such, retrogression for man to a lower 
state as a creature, is opposed to the theory of 
evolution. 
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As to the second and the third gatis , they are 
based on the authority of scriptures, and Sankara 
does not indulge into any philosophical discussion 
about them. To him, as to other interpreters, a 
Pitriloka and a Brahmaloka, as described in the 
scriptures, are not mere figurative descriptions 
representative of the stages of spiritual progress, 
but verily realistic. The fourth gati is the only 
one which he disposes of philosophically, defend¬ 
ing his position of the final state of the identity of 
the self and the Atman by arguments. 


Incarnation. 

According to the Adwaitin, every finite being 
is an incarnation of the Supreme, since our self is 
in reality the Supreme Self; but this identity is 
concealed from us by our ignorance which is after 
all removable by knowledge. However real this 
identity may be intrinsically, the individual self is 
able to discover it only through the necessary 
process of acquiring knowledge. Now the question 
arises whether there has ever been any individual 
who is born with the consciousness of this identity 
between him and the Supreme Self and as such, 
has no necessity of discovering that identity 
through the process of knowledge, like any other 
ordinary individual. In other words has God 
ever incarnated as man ? 
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The Upanishads, ? t least the major Upani- 
shads, and the Vedanta Sutras do not touch on 
this topic of special incarnation. Nor does Sankara 
treat of this anywhere philosophically. But 
Sankara in his commentary on Bhagavat Gita 
speaks of Sri Krishna as an incarnation of the 
Lord* But when he says Amsena Krishna kila 
sambabhuva (the Creator was born in part as 
Krishna), he points out the difference between his 
view of the divine incarnation and that known to 
popular conception. The word 1 amsena 9 is very 
significant. The Supreme Self manifesting in a 
finite form can be only partial. As a finite being, 
like Sri Krishna acting as a friend, philosopher 
and guide to the Pandavas, there is for the special 
incarnation in that stage a recognition of the 
plurality and the diversity of the world and a 
consciousness that He is the universal Self and all 
else are born of Maya. Further this incarnation 
of the Self is not as the result of any taint of the 
past Karma, as is the case with ordinary indivi¬ 
duals. It may be with the object of doing good to 
the world, and the actions of the specially incar¬ 
nated Self do not tend to bring out any resultant 
taint of Karma for a future life, devoid, as they 
are, of all Kama (desire) or Ahamkara (egotism). 
Unlike other Karmas or actions, such dispassionate 
and disinterested Karmas do not stand in the way 
of the highest knowledge too. 
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Karina and Bhakti in Sankara's System. 

Sankara, as we have seen, is an arch opponent 
of ritualism and a strong advocate of the know¬ 
ledge of the Self as conducive to final liberation. 
According to him, Karma gives rise to bondage, 
and Karma blended with j»nana can, at best, lead 
to Apeksliikimukti or relative liberation, as we 
see, when he describes the two gatis or courses 
of the soul to Pitrilok i and Brahmalokci. He is 
opposed to the school of Savmchhayavadins who 
advocate a life of Karma and Jnana as a means 
to final liberation. On the other hand, he is an 
advocate of Sanyasism or renunciation, as best 
fitted to lead to the final goah According to him, 
Karma tends but to purity of mind and, as such, 
is only a means to the higher end of knowledge. 
As the mind and the senses, the instruments of 
knowledge, become pure, so is the resultant 
knowledge too The rituals enjoined by the 
Scriptures all tend to that purity, whereby the 
mind becomes fit to grasp the intuitive knowledge 
of the identity of the Jivatma and Paramatma. 
The only Karma that does not result in any taint 
for a future bondage is that which is done dis¬ 
interestedly without any desire for the fruits 
thereof, and this, according to Sankara, is possible 
only through Sanyasa, and is not incompatible 
with his doctrine of knowledge. 
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To Bhakti or devotional love to God, he 
assigns a higher rank in his system. Bhakti conn¬ 
otes two distinct entities, a worshipper and a 
worshipped. As such, in a system of Absolute 
Monism, as Sankara’s, which knows no entity 
other than Brahma, it can lead but to a lower stage, 
and not to that absolute identity of the Jivatma 
and Paramatma. Thus Sankara classifies Bhakti 
only as a means and not the end, as he himself 
says in his work Viveka.chudamani. * Among the 
several causes that conduce to liberation, Bhakti 
is verily the more important.’ But when he is 
confronted with Scriptural texts, as slokas 54 and 
55 of the XVIIlth chapter of Bhagawat Gita, 
wherein Bhakti is mentioned as not incompatible 
with the highest stage of the soul’s progress, he 
reconciles his position by taking Bhakti to be 
identical with Jnana, for Sri Krishna himself 
declares that a Jnani is one of His Bhaktas and 
impliedly the superior, when he says :— 

Sloka 16, Chapter VII, Gita. 

In the ordinary sense Bhakti connotes dualism. 
But when it is understood to be identical with 
Jnana or the identity of the soul and Brahma, as 
Sankara does, it means the final stage of the 

soul’s progress wherein the soul is ever conscious 
of that identity. 
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The merits and demerits of Sankara's System. 

The merits of Sankara’s system extend both 
to the manner and the matter of his exposition. 
Taking his stand on the Srutis , the fountain source 
of all schools of Hindu Theistic Philosophy, yet 
not bigoted, he expounds a system of Vedanta in 
a spirit of true catholicity. Reconciling the 
apparent inconsistencies of the Upanishads, yet in 
conformity with their traditional interpretation, he 
weaves his own tenets into the fabric of his 
system, in a way that reveals the masterly touch 
of a master mind. 

To one of Sankara’s calibre and attainments, 
the life’s goal of the realisation of the one-ness 
of the self with Paramatma may not be difficult, 
but to bring it home likewise to others, less 
favoured, as an ideal within practical grasp, is no 
easy matter. This Sankara has achieved by his 
systematised interpretation of the scriptures and 
robust argumentation. Added to this, is that 
facility of style and simplicity of expression, rare 
gifts, which go to make even the most abstruse 
subject easily understandable to the ordinary 
reader. 

His system is most comprehensive and least 
exclusive. Basing it on the one Real Brahma, of 
which everything else is but a manifestation, his 
absolute monism is not inconsistent with pantheism, 
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but is strongly opposed to atheism. His purpose 
is more to fulfil than to destroy, to correct and 
purify, than to upset, to ennoble and sublimate, 
than to supplant. His is not a bigoted system that 
extols itself and condemns all other faiths. Every 
religious belief has a place in it, though the central 
idea that it advocates is found nowhere else. His 
system is least exclusive, having no special symbol 
or emblem to mark it off from others. Though 
built up on the eternal universal principles of the 
Scriptures, as the Vedanta is, and not based on 
the historicality of any special founder, as many 
other religions are, it does not discountenance 
divine incarnations. Though based on the Scrip¬ 
tures, it does not eschew other popular authorities, 
like the Smritis and the Puranas. Though advocat¬ 
ing Vedanta Jnana as the prime necessity for its 
goal, it allows Karma and Bhakti a place in it. 
Unlike the Vedas, the study of which is exclusively 
limited to the privileged few, Sankara advocates 
Brahmajnana for all, including the weaker sex. 
In short, his system is conceived in a spirit of true 
catholicity and wide tolerance, with no hatred 
towards other faiths or religions. 

Outstanding as are these merits of his system, 
it is not without its own demerits. It carries with 
it a bias more intellectualistic than emotional. It 
appeals more to the head than to the heart. The 
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knowledge whiclrit advocates as the prime essen¬ 
tial for the final and complete liberation from 
bondage, is not within the easy grasp of the ordi¬ 
nary mind which wants something more concrete 
to look up to in joy and sorrow not mere exulta¬ 
tion in abstraction. The place assigned to Karma 
and Bhakti in it is not very encouraging. Sankara 
allows Kirma a very inferior place in his system, 
as one but conducive to mental purity—merely a 
preliminary discipline. As to Bhakti ,,his injunc¬ 
tion to repeat the formula ‘ I am Brahman * is but 
“a sorry substitute for genuine and intelligent 
Bhakti \ which cannot appeal to the common folk 
living in their world of realities, pluralities 
and diversities. His advocacy of Sanyasism , in 
pre erence to the life of a householder, as more 
calculated to the attainment of the final goal, can 
have but less attraction to the mars of mankind, 
who would prefer to reach the goal by living a 
life in the world, and not out of it. These defects 
in the system have been the cause for the rise of 
the school of non-qualified monism of Ramanuja, 
of dualism of Madhwa and other Bhagaivata 
movements subsequent to Sankara’s days. Not¬ 
withstanding these defects, Sankara stands today 
as a giant among Hindu philosophers, nay, the 
philosophers of the world. Why? The following 
extracts will completely answer this question. 
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tt The Adwaitism of Sankara is a system of 
great speculative daring and logical subtlety. Its 
austere intellectualism, its remorseless logic* which 
marches on indifferent to the hopes and beliefs of 
man, its relative freedom from theological obse¬ 
ssions, make it a great example of a purely philo¬ 
sophical scheme... 

It is impossible to read Sankara’s writings, 
packed as they are with serious and subtle think¬ 
ing, without being conscious that one is in contact 
with a mind of a very fine penetration and pro¬ 
found spirituality. With his acute feeling of the 
immeasurable world, his stirring gaze into the 
abysmal mysteries of spirit, his unswerving resolve 
to say neither more nor less than what could be 
proved, Sankara stands out as a heroic figure of 
the first rank in the somewhat motley crowd of 
the religious thinkers of medieval India. His 
philosophy stands forth complete, needing neither 
a before nor an after. It has a self-justifying 
wholeness characteristic of works of art. 

Through the massive and at the same time 
subtle dialectic of Sankara there shows forth a 
vivid, emotional temperament, without which 
philosophy tends to become a mere game of logic. 
A master of the strictest logic, he is a master of a 
noble and animated poetry which belongs to 
another order. The rays of his genius have 
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illumined the dark places of thought and soothed 
the sorrows of the most forlorn heart... 

Supreme as a philosopher and a dialectician> 
great as a man of calm judgment and wide toler¬ 
ation, Sankara taught us to love truth, respect 
reason, and realise the purpose of life. Twelve 
centuries have passed, and yet his influence is 
visible. He destroyed many an old dogma, not 
by violently attacking it, but by quickly suggesting 
something more reasonable, which was at the 
same time more spiritual too. He put into general 
circulation a vast body of important knoweldge 
and formative ideas which, though contained in 
the Upanishads, were forgotten by the people, 
and thus re-created for as the distant past. He was 
not a dreaming idealist, but a practical visionary, 
a philosopher, and at the same time a man of 
action, what we may call a social idealist on the 
grand scale. Even those who do not agree with 
his general attitude to life will not be reluctant to 
allow him a place among the immortals”. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

To quote from another well-known writer, 
Sister Nivedita:— 

u This wonderful boy—for he died at the age of 
thirty two—was born at the end of the eighth 
century, and had already completed a great 
mission when most men are still dreaming of the 
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future. The characteristic product of Oriental 
culture is always a commentary. By this form of 
literature the future is knit firmly to the past, and 
though the dynamic power of the connecting idea 
may be obscure to the foreigner, it is clearly and 
correctly conveyed to the Eastern mind itself... 

By writing a new commentary on a given 
Sutra, the man of genius has it in his power to 
readjust the relationship between a given question 
and the whole of current opinion. Hence it is 
not surprising to find that the masterpiece of 
Sankaracharya’s life was a commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutra... 

The whole of the national genius awoke once 
more in Sankaracharya. Amidst all the brilliance 
and luxury of the age ; in spite of the rich and 
florid taste of the Puranic period, his soul caught 
the mystic whisper of the ancient rhythm of the 
Vedic chants, and the dynamic power of the faith 
to lead the soul to super-consciousness, became 
for him the secret of every phase of Hinduism. He 
was on fire with the love of the Vedas. His own 
poems have something of their classical beauty 
and vigour, and his books may almost be des¬ 
cribed as chains of quotations from the most 
piercing and comprehensive sentences of the Upa- 
nishads, to which he has contributed links and 
rivets. 
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Sankarachary-a wandered, during his short 
life, from his birth place in the South as far as 
the Himalayas, and everything that he came 
across in his travels related itself to the one focus 
and centre, in his mind. He accepted each wor¬ 
ship, even that from which he was at first adverse, 
but always because he found that the great mood 
of one-without-a-second was not only the Vedic, 
but also the Puranic goal. This is the doctrine 
that he expresses in his twelve epoch-making 
commentaries, specially in his crowning work, 
the commentary on the Vedanta Sutra. And this 
idea, known as the Adwaita philosophy, consti¬ 
tutes for the rest of the Hindu period, the actual 
unity of India. 

Western people can hardly imagine a person¬ 
ality such as that of Sankaracharya. In the 
course of so few years to have nominated the 
founders of not less than ten great religious 
orders, of which four have fully retained their 
prestige to the present day; to have acquired such 
a mass of Sanskrit learning to create a distinct 
philosophy, and impress himself on the scholarly 
imagination of India in a pre-eminence that 
twelve hundred years have not sufficed to shake ; 
to have written poems whose grandeur makes 
them unmistakable, even to the foreign and un¬ 
learned ear; and at the same time to have lived 
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with his disciples in all the radiant joy and simple 
pathos of the saints—this is greatness that we 
may appreciate, but cannot understand,.. 

The work of Sankaracharya was the re-link¬ 
ing of popular practice to the theory of Brahma, 
the stern infusion of mythological fancies with the 
doctrines of the Upanishads. He took up and 
defined the current catchwords—maya, karma, 
re-incarnation, and others—and left the terminol- 
ogy of Hinduism what it is to-day. At the same 
time, we must not neglect to remind ourselves that 
in all this, if he had been other than the expres¬ 
sion of that which it was the actual tendency of 
the race to formulate, he would not have found 
the scope he did. The recognition of a great man 
is as essential a factor in his history as his own 
power and character. His complete appropriation 
by his nation only shows that he is in perfect 
unison with its thought and aspiration”. 


For this introduction we are indebted, among others, to 
Messrs G. A. Natesan & Co’s publications of ‘Three Great 
Acharyas‘ Aspects of the Vedanta and * Sankaracharya \ 





A'EM A RODHA. 

We have already seen that jnana or know¬ 
ledge of the Self is the cardinal doctrine of 
Sankara’s teachings, which leads to the final and 
eternal liberation of the soul from bondage, and 
that his system is conceived in a spirit of true 
catholicity and wide tolerance, aimed at no destruc¬ 
tion but only at purification. Unlike the Vedas, 
the study of which is exclusively limited to the 
privileged few, Sankara throws open the gates of 
Brahmajnana to all, irrespective of caste, creed, 
colour or sex. For the benefit of the less gifted 
who cannot follow the subtle process of his 
abstruse philosophy, he has composed several 
works called Prakaranas or monographs, treating 
of particular topics, devoid of all technicalities, as 
to be within the easy grasp of even the ordinary 
layman. One of such Prakaranas is the famous 
Atma Bodha or knowledge of the Self. 

In a short compass of sixty eight slokas, he 
has given the gist of jnana or knowledge of the 
Self, in an alluring simplicity of style illustrated 
with facts within the common experience of all. 
Starting with the preliminary requisites of the 
aspirant and the means for Moksha, he explains 
the nature of Samsara, the different embodiments 
of the soul, as Sthula, Sukshma and Karana, the 
super-imposition on the Atman, by which we are 
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deluded and the egoism in man. Then after the 
doctrine of sublation and the Vedanta Sadhana 
of the meditation of the maxim ‘ A ham Brah¬ 
ma smi he describes the fruits of Self-realisation 
and the vision of the jnani, the state of jivanmukti 
and the nature of Brahma that is realised by the 
jivanmukta. 

The realisation of the Supreme is not to be 
had through mere knowledge of the principles 
of the Vedanta gathered from books, though such 
knowledge is not without its own use. This 
realisation is possible only through deep medita¬ 
tion of the Vedantic maxims, ‘ 1 am Brahma ’ 
(Aham Brahmasmi), ‘Thou art That {Tat Twam 
Ad)' and the like, more so when these truths are 
revealed through instruction imparted by a re¬ 
alised preceptor. Hence Sankara insists on the 
necessity of instruction by a Sadguru for the 
aspirant after realisation. 

Though realisation of the Vedantic truths is 
the final goal set before the aspirant, even the 
very knowledge of those truths has the effect of 
changing one’s outlook towards life and society. 
It is the want of such a knowledge that is the root 
cause of all our troubles and the present world 
catastrophe. As Sir Radhakrishnan has aptly 
put it, * While resolved to renounce nothing, this 
generation wishes to enjoy the fruits of renuncia- 
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tion \ ror this, w-e have to ‘renounce the pri¬ 
mitive man within us*. As the editorial in the 
recent June issue of the Vedanta Kesari says, 
1 Real progress is progress in charity and charity 
be gins where primitiveness ends. The primitive 
man is after infinite power and we have today as 
much of power without purpose. And the pro¬ 
gression in the amassing has ominously syn¬ 
chronised with a regression in charity and the 
horrors of the century. Charity cannot progress 
towards universality and pave for desirable ends, 
unless the prevailing cosmology is either mono¬ 
theistic or pantheistic, unless there is a general 
belief that all men are the sons of God or in the 
Indian phrase ‘thou arc that’ ‘ tatvavi asi\ The 
goal we desire to reach being the ideal society of 
the prophets, a society of just, peaceable, morally 
and intellectually progressive community of non- 
attached and responsible individuals, the means 
we adopt therefor must be worthy of the ends \ 
Then only the real age of the millennium will 
dawn wherein one feels that the whole world is 
one s family of kith and kin, a place for nothing 
but love and fellow feeling, in short a 
or a universe of big brotherhood. 
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HT3isjrasr*T?i4; 5irafa<q*t: Rn-ffa% feftgiN 3qfeq?( ateqq 

I s&q argsr^rqggqg^ «qfq | qqt f| fqqq: qqfan 
aqsqfsfqqsrftagqsqqjigqjj; i wcH^Tq ?fa q^trar^Rfcq fqqq: 
gg^Ilfflf^q^q nt^r qq qqTjRg I sr*t3qqq>T5l$*tiq*8qwi: i 
sraqqggqaqst qqrf&wft i wqqqgsq =»m aqsfl^K fq?nr: 
qmrf^q^ ggg?q %fq i qq srtiq *raq?q5?£frafqfq gnuisiq'Jnf^n 
*?qfcq wqflH ^r s<?«f|&q>: i %% q?§»qq«q fq*m: i sw: 
qjT: qq?fq.- fafasftr sqrqw tamf^reeg; i qq 5t*Vq- 
ftfcgqftjlf: I qnt ara^qfqnf: I fqqqwtt fqiRRTW^qjoif 
gqfqqqqqfRqff^qtqfelfq: *Rirat qt qqtft: I qftqrwnfqg^q^ 
fqfqsg i fqrWT5«rfagqiTq?2nq gmqrqg i g^ ^qpqqiqifg q 
fq^ra: «t^r 1 aYJNjt ggs^qfofq «%q: 1 qui q gB?gqq:— 
qfTspq stetq. ^qfeqrq, srrsrot fqqqtttqtq 1 qnjqfq^q sqcqftqfqg 
*amf|af g;qr ir?qqtcflR q?q%%ggl qqq 1 sreiFqBrettq 
fqqfe?qtq nCmitqiq qqtajqsift^ 1 jynTfNaiqigqaTq glqT 
s^qrtqcgqq ggstq 1 ?fq 11 

qqtf«: (by religious austerities) ^tmnqRr (whose 
sins have been reduced or destroyed) 5U*qrat (who are 
calm) 4tat(fq<JU (who are devoid of attachment) gg^jwti 
(who are desirious of emancipation) ap)$q: (to be desired 
for) ajq asrr?qqtq: (this treatise of Self-knowledge) fqtflqif 
(is done). 

I. This treatise of the Knowledge of the Self 
is done for the guidance of those whose sins have 
been destroyed by religious austerities, who are 
calm, devoid of attachment and are after Moksha 
(or emancipation of the Soul from bondage). 
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Notes :—The first sloka is by way of Introduction. 
The venerable seer Sri Sankaracharya first composed 
the three great works of Upanishad Bhashyam, 
BrabmaSutra Bhashyam and Bhagawad Gita Bhashyam, 
masterly commentaries of the original treatises, for 
the guidance of those qualified by birth, environments 
and mental, moral and spiritual developments. For the 
guidance of the unqualified mass, he has, out of great 
compassion for them, composed this small treatise of 
the knowledge of Self, which is the quintessence of the 
sublime truths of Vedanta philosophy. 

This sloka gives the clue to the fourfold intro¬ 
ductory reasons for the theme discussed herein. They 
are the subject discussed, the object aimed at, the 
relation between the revealer and the revealed and 
those qualified to take up to it. The word Atma- 
Bodha suggests the subject discussed, i. e., the Know¬ 
ledge of the Self. The word ' Mumukshu ’ suggests 
the object aimed at, viz, emancipation of the soul from 
bondage. The qualified are those who have acquired 
the fourfold requisites of (1) the discrimination between 
what is real and unreal (2) non-attachment (3) the six¬ 
fold qualities of calmness and the like and lastly (4) the 
desire for emancipation. The knowledge that duly 
dawns in one after a close study of the Puranas and the 
like that Brahman alone is real and that everything 
else is unreal is what is called right discrimination. By 
Non-attachment is meant that aversion to pleasures, 
mundane and celestial. The sixfold qualities men¬ 
tioned above are Sama, Dama, Uparathi, Thithiksha, 
Samndhana and Sraddha. By Sama is meant the res¬ 
traint of the internal senses; Dama means the control 
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of the external senses. By Uparathi is meant that 
attitude wherein the senses being drawn from their 
objects are kept controlled without resorting again to 
their objects. It may also mean renunciation. The 
indifferent endurance of afflictions like heat or cold 
and the like is Thithiksha or forbearance. Samadhana 
is that direction of the mind or chitta constantly on 
the soul. Sraddha is that faith in the preceptor and 
Vedantic maxims. By the last requisite of Mumukshu- 
thwam is meant that desire for the emancipation of the 
soul from all bondage. These requisites have been 
emphasised for the guidance of the initiate by all Srutis 
and Smritis. 

ff | 

hr frt qr^t q n r ii 

oThq? STTHt cT^lKflqqfsiqq ^TT^TTf^NraqaEW^ 
ITt^RT arqfltfflsqsj quif^aKlsjw r 
sawsspror g^^nfoi i qqnq q^^fetqr 

*nn a^fq <*fa faqt qi^r * 

5t*JT UPT ^ITWqfqqq T§Rr JTT^T: 3q;3s$joi: ft fsgqft | 

q^lfsRqqfafrlSRf^anW aTSjfqisqfa I giq 

3 ^Wnwi I cl^Hq ai$UWIT8J 

\ 35 qfafa atq: (I q«J I fegFqsiS—ggqtg— 
qrfq 9*U ^?(|[ rjfg[f[ta: qfT^q 

fqqq—=5Wq f| afaf^mfelclT 5in=fif3q.— 
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saarq a %aa^raar gfa^g?a a^r-a fefg ^aagfeata^fa 
%sr i STH^noit: fWaaraaq q«q?fqftfa%a$f^iTaqeciT3qq%: t 

“ afrsfaiq fetal tar ga HfcKT aqiaq | gtaatta atarat 

ataVla attain” n ^fa gfegrqtaata anraaq qfaqrfqa?^ I 
afi? fa?rg aaer ^airtaair^Tar sqiffaftfata i fagriq aaa ^aa 
^siTR^a^i%%Rqrf?if?i fa^^at aw-sarara; aat aria a tar! i 
aaita fastasawata ta i a afafaf^fa qtaratar spasarara- 
WflUnq RR3ltq?j3: | ^a aifq aar arraftartajrla ftag% 
qqwtqqfftarq a^ta fota aqsta sta^ftata^ i araq 
qpFTTfai a iataa ataaT ^anta^S I q>a°tq f| afaf%- 
arferar aawqa: ^sra qfe aiaa qa qmwga: arafaglsfq agar- 
araioi: *g: a atesagm gw g*rg ata gfa gta afatarrfeiat: 
$4a?ara $aa?a gta: i am q ^ arata: fwtaa atar araa- 
gaa wfafi; aragf;?; g(a!?qtas$i<m qr fafeartaar siawga gfa 
sqiqqqfqjgqt^qrqq*^ «ftar«i$fe: atarta ?;, i^ i qg ataa!ift 
gaa qr®T: aagta a atari: i qa^aita*a*agaatfata <k«^ii 
aq area: ata aara awa?fq ata i q? aM a ala =a a: 
q$afa a q?afa 11 gfa atari ataaVaah arltaaKoira atasj 
ai^at^gcqfflft ta i star aaa: sEa*gfaqaaT#iiafaii^qT 
tammst atatagfesta gtagta atta fe ^ taf§ra?arq 
qnarata: qsq^gcqtq I %•& ua* ar4 ffeatagasqa 5ItH- 
afcr^ ?qai: q>taa: ^aatf^aaq^aara i aanq fa^ %a«^ra- 
aia arsjFfltekg^ a g araagftaar ^ra^fa i gratia g lasag; 
a ^awagw^a^taaiqaifq an tasa ami! aeq : tag gta 
taaq. i ganfe gtajtafatar i aaa grtar batata: gfaa: ii 

ta: (Knowledge of the Self) waarata: (from 
among other means) f| (verily) ar^a^^aiaa (the one 
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direct or real means for emancipation.) <TT$*sr (for cook¬ 
ing) (like fire) sjrff fesu (without Knowledge) 

(emancipation) * (is not obtained.) 

2. Compared with other means, Knowledge 
of the self is verily the one direct means for eman¬ 
cipation. As fire is necessary for cooking, so 
without Knowledge of the Self no emancipation is 
to be had. 

Notes:—Slokas 2 to 5 describe the means for moksha. 
The other means alluded to here refer to the rituals of 
vows, fasting, etc. enjoined by the path of Karma. 
By knowledge of Self is meant the realisation of the 
identity between the Supreme Brahma and the indi¬ 
vidual soul. Moksha is that state where in the real 
nature of the soul is realised through the knowledge 
obtained from a study of the Vedas, Puranas and the 
like. Even though there are water, rice and fuel, cook¬ 
ing cannot be done without fire. So also for Moksha, 
knowledge of the Self is the most essential means, 
neither penance, nor vows nor fasts nor any other 
ritual. If knowledge is thus the only means for Moksha 
and not Karma, then the scriptural injunctions like 
“the learned should offer sacrifice”, ‘one should offer 
sacrifice to fire as long as there is life’, ‘ the twice-born 
should live performing the rituals enjoined by Srutis 
and Smritis, without which one falls down like a blind 
man, ‘Janaka and others attained the supreme state 
through action* and the like lose their significance. 
Hence it may be suggested that it is not mere 
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knowledge of the Self the only means for freedom, 
but that knowledge mixed with the performance of 
Karma or rituals. But this suggestion cannot stand. 
Knowledge and action are like complete rest and 
motion, contradictory to each other. Hence the same 
mind cannot conceive of them both in the same 
intensity and realise. The Lord has Himself declared 
in Gita that the path of knowledge is for Samkhyas 
and that of Karma for Yogis. If this is so, then the 
importance attached to the scriptural injunctions of 
the performance of Karma as the means to freedom 
loses all their weight. But the scriptural injunctions 
giving importance to the rituals are explainable on 
other grounds without mitigating the supreme and 
essential importance of the knowledge of the Self. For 
example, the injunction that the learned should offer 
sacrifice has more reference to the means for the acqui¬ 
sition of the purity of mind than for emancipation, for, 
according to the scriptures, a really learned man has 
nothing to do. He has realised all. Likewise all those 
that enjoin on Karma have for their primary goal the 
purity of mind which is a step towards the knowledge 
of Self. The reference to Janaka and the importance 
of Karma in the path to achieve the supreme state is 
more to lead the mass to follow the great. But Janaka 
is really a Sanyasin as he has realised the eternal truth. 
Further it is even suggested in the introductory cha¬ 
pter by that venerable commentator that Janaka was 
not a really realised soul. The reference to his Sam- 
suddhi has allusion to his purity of mind, the prime 
cause for the dawn of absolute knowledge, as his actions, 
being done in a spirit of dedication to the Lord, con¬ 
duce but to a purity of mind. 
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Farther it is declared in Gita that both Samkhya 
(path of knowedge) and Yoga (path of action) conduce 
to the same goal. Hence it may be suggested that 
action is also the sole direct means for emancipation. 
But this conclusion is open to several objections The 
above teachings of the Gita are in the context aimed 
more at giving prominence to action. Actions done in 
a spirit of dedication to the Lord conduce to the purity 
of mind which is the initial cause for the dawn of 
knowledge and not for that of emancipation. Further, 
action done with a motive leads only to bondage, for 
the Lord has Himself declared in Gita that action is 
inferior to knowledge. Hence it is established that 
knowledge of the self alone is the one direct means for 
freedom, neither action nor anything else, and to the 
one who has attained that realised knowledge there is 
no necessity for the performance of any action what¬ 
soever. Hence this sloka asserts the superiority of 
knowledge over ritualistic actions such as vows, fasts, 
pilgrimages, penance, spiritual incantations and the like. 

fajTsfori II \ II 

srfortfo&rar i sa srrartRtcroT ^fo 

srfouT * fow^M^, h i fog fawn- 
xMrararocitfta i aft ^ ai ftMta iTireremrarm* 
focrfo I arraa four 

iri<n?ii*rcfaq srfour 
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ftinwfg ii qg fafamRorawi 1^RSiimmrWonRqtfti^ 
s&qq^Rfqqfotq ^R?q«rafR?&l?i %g*q^ i ff%: wrr 
i rt !f ^Jw^TR^gfa^r i fo?g %asqaqf3RT a# 

51 rRpft f%: S&qsqqfRs I fog qm RTfoqfosRT: 
fotrfofq q^rcra&q q^q^sqqiR: am fowreNfoifot ?brr- 
55afRt 5 tW: a g gqq: i ^q^rmaa gwqig i aft ^^q- 
9RPRisjRf*ra&P^ «fa foi*r %f%giaan^iafaa^5ag^ ^fa 
i ^q^iaa?T^rafa?tfmaro&a afkaa^Rigqq%: 
^q^iaar fqswRfofq afg^tfoqfoisn^ i amra §1% falrarfa^t 
fas^fa i sfo ^uuaiqna ^taaufq aisi ?fa mraqt^R^pmfq 
aiqra^^lia, I sgt Qa ^aastcaar a?i5ia ?fa wia: ii 

Sffqitf^aai (on account of non-opposition) sea 
(action) wfot a fafaaa^a (will not destroy ignorance) 
for (knowledge) arfamf (ignorance) fofo qa (verily 
eradicates) ^3t: (light) fafatBfag (like the deep dark¬ 
ness). 

3. Action or Karma not being opposed (to 
ignorance) cannot destroy ignorance* But know¬ 
ledge does verily destroy ignorance, as light 
destroys the deepest darkness* 

Notes:—The efficacy of action is great. It can of 
itself to a certain extent destroy ignorance. How then 
can it be said that knowledge alone can destroy ignor¬ 
ance? This doubt is answered in this sloka. Action is 
not opposed to ignorance. Likes do not repel each other. 

I hey only add to intensity as a bank of clouds conduce 
to intensify the darkness of a New moon night. It is 
only light that can dispel darkness. Darkness can only 

* 2 
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intensify the originally existing darkness. Knowledge 
is that light. All actions are the result of the functions 
of certain organs of sense or faculties. Jnana or know¬ 
ledge also arises out of the function of the internal 
organ called Anthhakkarana. Since jnana partakes of 
the nature of action, how can jnana be differentiated 
from action which it is and be ranked as a separate 
entity which is the sole direct means for freedom, as it 
is the product of a function or Vritti like Karma ? 
The answer is as follows: No doubt a vritti or func¬ 
tion is like action born of the mind. By itself it is not 
capable of dispelling or destroying ignorance unless it 
is combined with energy or Cbaitanya. When it is so 
combined with energy it ceases to be called karma or 
action, like a stone of Manikhya gem though it is a 
stone as such ceases to be so styled and is termed a 
gem of light on account of its radiance. Hence when 
action is combined with chaitanya its nomenclature as 
action is only secondary. Its primary significance is 
that of knowledge Absolute. If then knowledge absolute 
alone can destroy ignorance, how can sensuous 
knowledge or Vrittijnana be said to have that power’? 
But knowledge Absolute or Swarupajnana is seen like 
action not opposed to ignorance. For in the state of 
Sushupthi (deep sleep) even though there is knowledge 
Absolute, it is not seen opposed to ignorance. Hence it 
is generally said that Vidya or knowledge destroys 
ignorance. So with the destruction of the root of ignor¬ 
ance, its effects also are destroyed, and then everything 
is seen to be but the one Supreme. 

*3 stfasifft ivf ftsmft aft $*1^ 
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srcNsi era I 

^ irrrar faTqras$qTraq n v n 

sraf^vr ifgr I srrarT $ra=j: ^fcg^isfq 

3RTRra_ viafa i anr^aaTV^g qtf.Vg »p«n 

q*™^* mgrc3)qT%ro: i rTsn% am ^sjram arif gf^r 
asis^ fan?) aft argpjra; *ja ^ %crs: qq*a=* 
^*T sr^RT^ gaaftawasrara^j ala^ra^Ji alaife^T *aana 
S^iqft ff «q 3>Ttfln4: I STRUT PplW?: qt*lcffr 

a? Em qfifjifs^^irRr^aafeqs^a^aRTfii^itTifac!: srir^t 
f3f S2fl3l^lcfrfsjfaflci5T5t aqfesqgqreiqTfafiHTcaftqs fq 1 

cRTT%ef?r g^5^aTR?i^oji^a^5i^i ae aa'ftra: i 

%3F5: qq* ??t-israT%fN^Tft a i qaraqifqaiq) «u«pi5i 

?a anaqimrfaqiEt q^i qa wntaftra: i ag ftarftar ftfR&ft 
qata?afta atitorqft qtqaNi^rHnsft ^asrtcfl^npqa aft 
a?^Rqi5Wi;a^fq*i?oTR qsqg’sqft sft %g i f ft^RRiT^ni- 
areiq^Rsq ^qgft R^ararara *T<tfq sm$ia ?ft ajsi?agq- 
qr?q% ^rqftft i srf-m creKgrerafqiwc: qww qq an faiqro 
aan ^T4?onjaai aqrq sRosatg^ira angmggq ^qtgrqsnq) 
Riq^gq^q Hi% afgsg®lt*lRISl5<nTft3Fqfftigft;ngft 
ftae ^q&qicqi SP5T5IH ^SW: I q^lfflqT ^fcfqrftfflSRt ftra$T5T- 
qiqKa a^awie^g?^ ^qq*T5tc«i q&i ftnnasonasq^qci =a i 
aqwq?:agq3jgf:«gr5a*;a qftt^rwKfirei^t graftai^a =a 
gfti aaft n 

aqfea: fa (as separate) an^ang (out of ignorance) 
?mi3t aft (on its destruction) %a@: (the one sole) *ay sjqsrsft 
(shines by itself) f| (verily) an?ar (soul) iftiqft (on the 
dispelling of clouds) aigqtg^a (like the Sun). 
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4. The Supreme soul appears finite on ac¬ 
count of ignorance. But when that ignorance is 
destroyed, verily that one Atma or Soul shines by 
itself like the Sun when the clouds are dispelled. 

Notes:—It was suggested in the last sloka that 
when Avidya or ignorance was destroyed, the Atma 
(Supreme Soul) would shine as the one All-pervading 
though the self appears finite in every embodiment. 
This is explained in this sloka. The Supreme is the One 
that is above all, that is dispassionately ron-attached, 
that is verily Intelligence itself and the seer of every¬ 
thing else. It is infinite though it appears finite in the 
several embodiments from Brahma to the blade of 
grass. This finiteness of the Supreme Infinite is due to 
our ignorance. When this ignorance is dispelled the 
Supreme shines as the only one pervading all as the sun 
shines by its own light when the clouds are dispelled. 

This sloka is explained in another way also. The 
Supreme Self is verily of the nature of Truth, Know¬ 
ledge and Bliss absolute. It is infinite. It appears finite 
in every embodiment on account of the attributive ad¬ 
juncts of Maya or ignorance as collective or individual, 
as the sky or ether appears finite on account of the 
attributive adjuncts of the pitcher and so forth. When 
that conception of finiteness^ born out of the attributes 
on account of ignorance, is destroyed with the dawn of 
true knowledge obtained by a close study of Vedanta 
and instruction from the preceptor, the Supreme shines 
as the One only infinite. When thus the knowledge or 
realisation of the One Infinite Supreme or “ Kevalatma- 
jnana " is the cause for the destruction of ignorance, 
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how can it be said in consistency with the statement in 
the previous sloka that Vidya verily destroys Avidva, 
that the knowledge of the Self or "Atma jnana ” is 
the cause for the destruction of ignorance ? 1 he ans¬ 

wer is that by instruction imparted by the preceptor, 
there aiises the knowledge of the Self in the aspirant. 
This is called Vritti jnana or sensuous knowledge. 
This destroys ignorance. When that shroud of ignor¬ 
ance is destroyed, Knowledge Absolute or Swarupa 
jnana shines of itself, as illustrated by the Sun shining 
of itself, when the shroud of clouds is dispelled by 
the fury of wind. By this is suggested that the Self is 
different from the body and the senses, is of the nature 
of pure Intelligence/untainted by attributes or actions, 
Self luminous, Infinite, eternal and of the nature of 
Bliss Absolute. Everything else other than Atma is 
unreal, inert, conducive to pain, finite, illumined by 
Atma and destructible through right knowledge. 

*3 ffww sfftrer&iT foraisraq. 

*trarw!: :— 


II H II 


srgnitfd i ^rnr ^n^rrc- 

sntrwarc 
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3TTrIT?rter: 

ftqqrfq qstfq q^tpg fqfqife: fq^q- 

fqqsatqraq i 4 ^rafa q?^ i qqrqsaq^: stiffs 
5i3 fqfrs tqqqfq q|rq 3? fq^tuft gsjr ift^Rtffq qigqt- 
$gWT»nq a!qT5Rlftgrii f> ; qi ^qqfq qieqqr 3f fqsftqft I 
^3irfq qesiqfsq^pqiq i qqpq imaa ^fq «u : i 

^q aiaPgqfcqfqqj; 3fT«?q fqqi f«Jrfe »?qfq || 

3t5frqq.s§q (sullied with ignorance) 3tt4 (the indivi¬ 
dual Self) sTHTVqraifl (through the process of knowledge) 
fqftq3 (pure) f^qt (having done) 5TR (knowledge) ^qq 
q^q (dies of itself) 33 (water) qaqftgqqr (like the parti¬ 
cles of Kataka or cleaning nut). 

5. Sensuous knowledge by practice having 
made pure the individual sell or Jiva sullied with 
ignorance dies of itself (with the ignorance), like 
the dust of the cleaning nut does with water. 

Notes :—When through sensuous knowledge or 
Vrittijnana ignorance is destroyed and when that 
knowledge remains as a separate entity, how can the 
soul be said to be the one All-pervading? This is 
explained in this sloka. 

The knowledge referred to here is Vrittijnana 
The Jiva or the individual soul is sullied with ignor¬ 
ance, such as the taint of love, hatred, dullness, inertia 
and the like. The Jiva or individual self is verily the 
Supreme soul embodied with attributes. By the pra¬ 
ctice of Yama, Niyama and so forth with the aid of a 
preceptor and the consequent gain of calmness, res¬ 
traint and the like, sensuous knowledge dawns in one 
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and begins to bear fruit. It purifies the dirt and des¬ 
troys the ignorance and along with that destruction of 
ignorance dies itself too, just as the dust of cleaning 
nut when thrown in impure water destroys the impuri¬ 
ties therein and dissolves itself along with the dirt. 
Then verily the Supreme alone shines as the one All 
pervading. 

*3 st3«jroir3*jq*rnitsq sna^qqftqfjRq ^ 3 %: srcqgrfqftqm 

ar§jr l qqg qq mu: 3 ?lffla$ 35 snfqfqqq§»siq?itqiq qqg^q- 

f| TTWMpr: | 

li $ II 

sfarc ffrT I qqjpfitqtf^fa: q%% ; 

sqa: fl ^5 1 ^1^01- 

feta efe sts^sfq d«ar* : q*sm ?q vrrfo 1 snrt^ 

^r?T ^qq§ntflfq?nr^ sfq i qqi fqgra i^s q 

t^Jretqifqqnfoqrq^ST a «lfefa VfTq: I a^JI?i5JT?fqqq- 

3«qt?ir qR^qrfflg^aqi^q qq q<q : qjqsq ? fa ^fqqj^ 11 

(worldly existence or sense univere) ^3JT3,5q: ff 
(verily like unto a dream) W^qifqegqs: (filled with love 
hatred and the like) sjqsrti (in its time) sqjaq ntfg 
(appears to be real) qqft *?fq (on awakening) st^ ^ 
(becomes unreal). 

6. The Samsar or worldly existence which 
is full of love, hatred and the like is verily like 
unto a dream. It appears real in its time (during 
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ignorance) but becomes unreal on awakening (or 
dawn of true knowledge). 

Notes :—Slokas 6 to 11 describe the nature of the 
world. To assert that this entire visible universe is un¬ 
real is not correct when this existence is full of the ple¬ 
asures of the life as we realise them in enjoyment. This 
alleged unreality is opposed to experience. Hence it 
may be said that the Samsar should be accepted as real. 
This is refuted in this sloka by the illustration of 
dream. In a dream we feel so many pleasures or pains, 
but on awakening we realise those feelings were only 
unreal. Likewise this Samsar is a dream of unrealities. 
It exists as long as one is involved in ignorance during 
which period it appears real. But when true knowledge 
dawns, it disappears and has no real existence. Hence 
worldly pleasures are to be shunned as unreal, and 
efforts should be directed for the attainment of Atma 
Sukha or Bliss Supreme which is alone real. 

aatta £5153^4 gg^jar fsmrcftaiirr 

fafafafe?aMia n 

m II vs || 

wrefefa I wsrr maqferagfomaf q&ama 

am aTmqfjm ^ra ifo gr a wm aaeiafar aam- 

afvretamsia srgrci smtfla aaicftaftm&amaa^flafafa 
srgT<a<»3T:R^'T a a faaiarfa 

aiaia^ia^qa'm^T^T wrier I a 
aaWI: i q^a gfamm *aa am ^issa^sfq aifm a^fa 


u 
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cTT^ (so long real) (world) (shines) 

gfej5T*sm q«fr (like the silver in the mother of pearl) 

* (as long as is not realised) (the Supreme Abso¬ 
lute) gcrffaBR (the all-supporting) (the one without 
a similar.) 

7. Like the silver in the mother of pearl, the 
world appears to be real so long as the All-sup- 
porting Unique Supreme Absolute is not realised. 

This sloka further corroborates the unreality of 
the universe by the illustration of silver in the mother 
of pearl. In the mother of pearl exposed to light there 
appears the silver shining as long as it is so exposed. 
So also as long as there is ignorance in the Self the 
world appears real. With the destruction of that 
ignorance and the consequent dawn of Blissful Brahma, 
that Brahma alone becomes real; everything else, the 
world included, then becomes verily unreal and 
evanescent. As there is no real silver at any time in 
the mother of pearl, so there is never at any time any 
reality to the world and the like except for the Supreme 
All-pervading, Immutable, Omniscient Brahma. 

^ n c ii 

fRTI srmsrar*: war aerator aafeaa^rcireraf 
sqT^FT sifrir- 

* 3 
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qwsrrgpftsRSft 'vtivii q* 
^ vf^NrMNtqi^R^ afoi* ^ tt Pc T ssnf^qqq^arft smfe- 
sqs^ic^tft ^r^nfa gqlfa ^j^far *& aarotei ?q 

^fer^r^TR: sfsf&faasrciqt qrTFcr n^f^a i qita waufta 
susii mkfa i qfsri^qrqw# 

q?m aNqi^qr *?a *w*q ^ u 

sqiqT^ (that which is the material cause) 

(that is All-supporting) smfct (the worlds) q*iteft (in the 
Supreme) (creation, sustenance and disso¬ 
lution) qifo (attain) ^q (like bubbles) qififtfl (in 

the water). 

8. Like bubbles in the water, the worlds rise, 
exist and dissolve in the Supreme Lord who is the 
material cause and the prop of everything. 

In the last sloka it was asserted that the world or 
Samsara was unreal. The same that appears real till 
the dawn of knowledge is nothing but the Supreme 
Brahma, the instrumental and material cause of every¬ 
thing. There are two kinds of causes for an effect. 
One is the instrumental cause as the potter is for the 
pot. The other is the material cause as the clay is for 
the pot. Here the Supreme Brahma is both the instru¬ 
mental and material cause for the universe and every¬ 
thing in it. Just as bubbles rise, exist and dissolve in 
the water, so the entire universe and all objects therein 
rise, exist and dissolve in the Supreme Brahma. They 
are not in fact separate entities apart from the Supreme 
Brahma. This world, the product of Brahma, is verily 
Brahma, the root cause. By this, the doctrine of San- 
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khyas that Prakriti or matter is the prime material 
cause, is refuted, 

*3 sr^rfoi stirgaraqi^: jnqppfoar 

fT?% || % || 

^rr=d i ^rfw^TrtTR forilr jnswft^ 

1 RrWl «§5*n<T^J <rt q^rfoi • gq^tr: 

Nl'-l^ir: ^qqguqfaqjnsq: 

^ sr^TcTT: grant Ict^rfafsanT epfora ^ q 

3 5r§mtsf«sTr ??ra: 1 cjifo *ra qsfi-ra gf*q«5)ftt ranfar grating 
gtg^TRqqsra 3jq^sgt4 <n?fe©qra q^ET^JI ijg g?q ^rqrft ggra> 
qqfg II 

gfe^traft (of the nature of Reality and Intelligence) 
(interwoven or immanent) (eternal) fq<4 

(in the All-Pervading Brahma) q^&raT: (are super-im¬ 
posed) strrKq: (individuals) fofngt: (diverse) gqf : (all) fi^j 
(in gold) vssifta (like bangles and the like). 

9. On that Brahma who is Vishnu or All-per- 
vading, Eternal, Immanent and Reality and Intelli¬ 
gence are super-imposed all the diverse individuals, 
like bangles and the like on gold. 

When it is suggested that the Supreme Brahma 
undergoes no modification nor is subject to any change, 
how can it be sustained that the universe and the like 
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have their origin in that Brahma? The answer is that 
these manifestations are not real, that Brahma under¬ 
goes no change and all these appearances are but the 
effect of Maya or illusion. 

The sloka alludes to the nature of the Supreme 
Brahma. It is of the essence of Reality and Intelligence. 
It is Nitya, not liable to destruction, nor has it any 
birth and other modifications of growth and so forth. 
It is Anusyoota, interwoven in all and so Immanent. 
It is Vishnu—the All-pervading Omni-present. The 
individuals that appear to be real are diverse and many 
like celestials, human beings, lower animals, birds, and 
the like. These are revealed as separate • entities 
through the power of Maya or illusion. In fact they 
are not different from the Supreme Brahma. Accord¬ 
ing to the maxim what is super-imposed is unreal, the 
universe that is superimposed by Maya is unreal. 
Brahma alone is the one Real. 

^ ii n 

taftai Raws ^fa araa an arat- 

TtRfrt: na: srfaftlaawa 

aqnftai aar aat frrsrerj. 

fera mRr l avn% *$WMW ai% afa 
sreTnqrfaai^ aft a^aftsai^ra ?a srsnwa^Raifa^wr- 
aft a^aftusr war ^ i <?=*- 

•o 
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alwjtq^ =g «Bia 

ii 

*W1 (like unto) aireuji: (etber or sky) (the Lord 

of senses) Hi«ihnfs|)T;T: (on account of the diverse limiting 
adjuncts) f4jj: (All-Prevading) a%?iq(on account of their 
differences) fijg^ (as different) *?rfa (appears) agt^ (on 
their destruction) ^< 3 : (one alone) (will become). 

10. Like unto sky, the Paramatma, who is the 
Lord of Senses and All*Pervading> appears 
different when conditioned by the diverse limiting 
adjuncts on account of the difference of those 
limiting adjuncts. On their destruction. That 
becomes the verily one existing. 

1 hat Brahma is really the one reality and every- 
thing else is illusory is illustrated from the nature cf 
sky. The sky though all-pervading appears in a limited 
form within a pitcher and the like adjuncts. This 
diverse manifestatin of the sky in various ways is due 
to the nature of the limiting adjuncts into which it 
enters and is not of the essential nature of sky which is 
all-pervading. Likewise Paramatma appears different 
when it enters the diverse limiting adjuncts as collective, 
individual, concrete, subtle or causal form on account 
of the difference of those several forms, and not of its 
own nature that is really All-Pervading, thus suggesting 
that the Supreme Brahma is the cause of the activities 
of the senses yet different from them, that it is un¬ 
tainted with their nature and activities, that it is All- 
Pervading and that it undergoes no modification in 
essence at any time. 
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5i3 ^ f^g^fa^rarfssiPiwr? :- 

HT^TTf^^n^ *nffTCraT«TO*T: I 

3ffitRTdfan^ n U n 

^Rt^rvftRr I ^TT?RmC«nTT^I: snfa: WT 

?TlTfOTnf?: sifSWT: ailftsisft srif8jlft ! !N^5133tf$3- 

<rfSs<rftnfoBT5*« si HMftifa sren^ 

5ft«%5npi*5n\* sr r cffPi ^ressfts^ strsnawafstefuft u^rt: 
rft% *rot sft q^rctfMtgqftr^q ngnfoaft 

gs^rf^ift sprains ?nnscJi^r fwirawft^ sriftfacn: 

mum ^f^TarT: i 3n3n%%aft ft^g^ft =u n 

«Tl^t<TrRl=I5n?l (verily on account of diverse limi¬ 
ting adjuncts) strftHTflTSWT^: (caste, name, order of 
religious life and the like) siRflft (in the Supreme) 
atftflftr: (are super-imposed) aft (in water) 

(like the distinctions of taste, colour and so forth). 

11. Like the differences of taste, colour and 
the like are super-imposed on water (on account 
of its limiting adjuncts), so also the distinction^ of 
caste, name, order of religious life and the like are 
merely those super-imposed on the Supreme on 
account of the diverse limiting adjuncts or condi¬ 
tions. 

This sloka explains how the Supreme characterised 
by caste, name and the like can be said to be ever free. 
The word Jati here refers to the class of celestials, 
human beings and so forth. The nami here alludes to 
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the various appellations of objects and persons. Asratnas 
are the four religious orders of life viz, the life of a 
celibate, householder, an anchorite and a sanyasin. 
The expression Adi suggests to include the four castes 
of Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra and also other 
classes like the learned, the versed in Puranic lore and 
so forth. These are the diverse limiting conditions or 
adjuncts into which the Supreme enters, thus creating 
the distinctions of concrete, subtle and causal forms. In 
fact, the Supreme.is the only one real, the other distinc¬ 
tions are due to the adjuncts super-imposed on the 
Supreme. Water is in essence without any quality 
whatsoever. But on account of its contact with other 
limiting adjuncts such as sugar and the like, it assumes 
the nature of those adjuncts and appears sweet and so 
forth. As water is in essence without any quality, so 
is the Supreme Brahma without any characteristics. 
It is ever free and never really subject to anything. 

3<n«rar 

qfa<TT?afa | :— 

|| ^ || 

gar a =93^ fqvna qgat eafcia 

“ faqra ggqj sra 4 3a: 1 

11 ^fa q^arfa 

njaifa wwstit^a aqt^ra^ifa a a? cic5|>*fcmgcr qsaft; 
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srft* **$@ wrfeqsqrara f ptg :*aHT 

^IWdti »Ttni4m«T?R i 

qsftfa qa(T?r»j?nf?r aa.*xq =a *ra feofespK) i qaa. ^srft*- 

WW! gfaftfot*!: I r^Nrfa: II 

5fla (born of the five-fold compounds 
of the great elements) ^Jrafad (acquired of the resultant 
taints of Karma) srfa (the body) §tst|:tgRt (of the joys 
and sorrows) ¥jfrTRcR ('he seat of enjoyment) 33 ^ (is 
said to be). 

12. Sthula Sareera or the Gross body is born 
of the five-fold combination of the great elements, 
is acquired on account of the resultant taints of 
past actions and is the seat of enjoyment of 
pleasure and pain. 

Notes:—Herein is described the nature of Sthula 
Sareera or Gross body. It was said that the distinctions 
of caste and the like are the result of the limiting 
adjuncts of Maya or illusion. Now those limiting adjuncts 
are classified under three heads, such as, Sthoola (gross), 
Sookshma (subtle) and Karana (causal), of which the 
nature of Sthoola Sareera is described in this sloka. 
This Sthoola Sareera is the outcome of the five-fold 
combination of the great elements. This five-fold 
combination is described as follows by the Sage Vidya- 
ranya. Maya has two forces, viz. Vikshepa (manifesta¬ 
tion) and Avarana (shrouding). On account of this 
manifestation power, are evolved the five great elements 
of Fire, Air, Earth, Water and Sky. These elements 
have each the three qualities of Sattwa (harmony) 
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Rajas (activity) and -Tamas (inertia). The Tamasaic 
portion of each of these five elements is first divided 
into two equal parts; of these two parts, one is again 
divided into four equal parts and each combined with 
the undivided halves of others. If the first letters of 
the elements are made to represent them, the Panchee- 
krita Bhutas will be as shown below : 

Earth = }E + *W + *F + } A + £S 
Water = *W + j-E + *F + $A + £S 
Fire =^F + sE + ^-W + -g-A -f'jS 
Air -jA+iE + iW + iF + ^S 
Sky = IS + $-E + -g- W + -g-F + j A 

This is called Pancheekaranam. The Stfioola 
Sareera is said to be born out of the great elements 
thus combined which is said to be its Upadana cause 
(material cause). Further this form is acquired through 
the resultant good and bad effects of one's deeds in past 
life, and this body is the seat of enjoyment of all plea¬ 
sures and pains and not the Supreme Brahma. Thus 
embodied is that form of the Supreme Brahma which 
is known as Virat, comprehensive of all movable and 
immovable, visible and invisible of the Universes. 

am i 

iforarw* y/ WWW 

«?%Rr i qjjirroTT: I ^r^rrfrt 

J » 4 
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sTTrirsrta: 

*Srt*T*TTSFT II stq*ftfq- 

qan<?PJjnfq rteqqq =g f§5^ *f)fciqi iffoqnn I 

qcm ^gqifaRra?* g%fafaq4: II 

f^qfUrfSqg (composed of the five 
Vital airs, the mind, the intellect and the ten senses) 
arq*l)f>cH|citt«T (born of the uncompounded elements) 
( th e subtle body) (the instrument of 

enjoyment or experiencing of pain and pleasure). 

13. The Subtle body or Sookshma Sareera 
which is composed of the five Pranas, mind, 
intellect and the ten senses, and which is born of 
the uncompounded great elements is the instru¬ 
ment of experiencing pain and pleasure. 

Notes: After describing the nature of the gross 
body, here is described the nature of the subtle body 
or Sookshma Sareera. The five vital airs, the mind, 
the intellect and the ten senses of perception and 
action form the seventeen ingredients of this subtle 
body. This is born out of the uncompounded elements 
from the portions of Sattwa and Rajas, and not of 
Tamasa as the gross body is. Further this is the 
instrument of experiencing pain and pleasure that is 
Within every collective and individual form. This 
embodied subtle form of the Supteine is known as 
Hiranyagarbha, as that gross form is known as Virat. 

apq qsujfarfqm?:— 
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'SRHIRRjret I 3 tM^T I qjqfgaiqT 

gfqg^sftqcgHg'qigTj; qsTwrfgetqr: gt’smqfejigfo gr*q?gtq- 

q^qg ggsg; ftflfqejiqi*g^^q gi?g-g R?- 

8’^* gt i arra g^^r^gr wfg^r sr^t feu gi gfoar gr 
fa*rtffl*rr gr i nra: <^p aljrqr g^gr g^ffg |giif«[ g\$?qqfaqT^5 
^faft?taTq%: grgqi«j:qig i g ft&g: guoisifoti'grotgjtGffig,— 
WS* 5irrEfgfggg wrft |gnft gfaftfonq | ft q sjftgtgq% 
wfflsi: gr nrqrgr: gr gtiq—- 

affgqnft gro^gm?qgai «*igq i a^ng^ft^qftgn | g <jgtg ; , 
fgqiftiiqftgqt: fqgifoggq qtwfgq^giq I qra ftdtg: ac?ng 
^gfeit^ggigegig | gft gaft : t^gg><fq ftsft fgftqtg—g q 
^rgggi sgtar^gB^gcgiq i g q fg^ggi ^ssjg^i^oi 
qfoiwgTq i q«q<fgftqisiftqifoigg i g^fgqg^q^g ggg 
I ■?* sifgqgsftqr srqraRraT 3cqft^qt ftgouf^r wgi— 
gg rngiqi srgrft^grgfg^ig g^twgqfi^3qqqaq3q«.qflfgg %- 
fqq>q£gg<?qt ^qi gfg^aq^gguHt^fgqngT sggTfq-qqgqqgfafg 
%ai mggigqg, argift^grggi Q=grg qn ^igrqgi sj fa fa ?j ^: — 

*nfo n qq«.f> gTqfaara?fti^—>gnft vrqqgqgiqi ogr?5it gtgr 
rg^g?5flqiiV«5g5pTrn«grg qnwTqrRr: qacugiO? ggfoqsaicg^- 
rlgfarfafej^T^ 5i(1^qifK<JiflT-flr^ig wmagsgifafa^q^ i 
<?a?«gn?i^gi?gg: ag g sg gi^qtfq eggg i g ftq gtfaa 
gift ffasafaq f-ifeq i g *ngqg g fg?qqg atag ^g^g^irfaq ?g- 
gigrqgt?m i—gsgrCTi^t 'rcfcroiqagrafqqij ftgonftrw q<t i 
ggqt^qr gfagg mgi ggr qqeggfa^ stgq,^ i f.g.cg«3i^g*igifti^i 
gt faqMfiflsn^ggqrfoi^T at I ST??t«iq?fifqgqtfrm at gft^gr 
ftgggtg^qi n ^ggft ggn^ftRgft: i qgq ftggggt?gi sgfsgcqsrg- 
?gi%fg «rg: i q^gi^qn^jggr gaasq^gpqfgqqiftqcq *jftg^ i 
^nrJTnr g ^j^Tf^rf^cnrr^ ^g*^^qqw»ifai4tar fggqrg 
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STTcfl^ter: 


3TRT q< f^^oj 

$**t ftfaR siucffwa b'^r^ q* *r|ia^qT;Ifl«ftfa 

II 

wnqifqqir (Ignorance that has no beginning) stftqNqr 
(that is indescribable) «T?oi)qifq: (the causal Upadhi 

or limiting adjunct) (is called) sqrqf&aqm (other 
than these three Upadhis) ssj (another) awnR (the 
Soul) wqstn^o (should understand) 

14. The beginningless illusion or ignorance 
that is indescribable is known as the Causal body. 
One should understand the Atman or the Supreme 
as separate from these three Upadhis or limiting 
adjuncts viz. the Gross, Subtle and Causal bodies. 

Notes:— Herein is described the nature of the 
Karana Sareera or the causal body. Avidya or ignor¬ 
ance is beginningless. It is indescribable too. But to 
say it is indescribable when the causal ignorance is 
manifesting in the effect as the subtle body may be 
said to be improper. If then Avidya is describable, is 
it existent, or non-existent, or both, and again if it is 
existent, is it different from, or not different from, or 
both different and non-different from Brahma ? It can¬ 
not be different from Brahma, for the Scriptures de¬ 
clare the One Supreme Existent is called in many ways, 
and further it is liable to the influence of jnana or spiri¬ 
tual knowledge. Can it then be the same as Brahma ? 
No, Brahma would have then no inherent power in itself 
which is against scriptural texts. Further, if Avidya 
were same as Brahma, their natures would be similar. 
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each partaking of the nature of the other, in which case 
the Supreme Atman would be unreal, inert and influ¬ 
enced by pain etc. like Maya, and Maya would also share 
the nature of Satchitananda like the Supreme, and 
Avidya would be another name for Brahma Nor can 
Avidya be said to be both different and non different 
from Brahma, for this is a contradiction in terms. If 
Avidya is thus not existent, can it then be nonexistent? 
No; for every one experiences that he is ignorant. Then 
to say that Avidya is both existent and non-existent is 
a contradiction in terms also. 

If Avidya is thus neither existent, nor non-existent, 
nor both existent and non-existent, can it be said to be 
organic ? No, for it is subtler than the subtle ether. 
Can it be inorganic? No, for it evolves itself into that 
gross universe. Thus it can neither be both organic 
and inorganic too, being a contradiction in itself. 
Hence it is rightly said to be indescribable. This Maya 
is also beginningless and is endowed with the three 
qualities of Sathwa, Rajas and Tamas. 

If then Maya or ignorance is beginningless it should 
be endless too. Will not then any attempt to be free 
from its bondage and for emancipation be only futile 
and opposed to Vedic or scriptural truth ? Hence it may 
be said that to say it is beginningless is not proper. No; 
for the Srutis declare it has an end, which is obtainable 
through knowledge. Though beginningless without a 
prior existence, it has an end at the close of realisation. 
As this Maya is the cause of its embodiment into gross 
and subtle bodies, it is the causal body or Karana 
Sareera. This Avidya or Maya cannot be the cause of 
Brahma, for it is destroyed with the dawn of the know- 
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STTcUWh*: 


ledge of oneness of both Brahma and the Atman, as 
declared by the Scriptures. These three are but Upadhis 
or limiting adjuncts. They are not Brahman as they 
are seen separate and partake of the nature of inertia. 
By this is suggested the indescribable nature of the 
universe also which is but an effect of Maya. The 
Atman should therefore be understood as one distinct 
from these three Upadhis, gross, subtle and causal. 
Thus by a negation process, Atman should be differen¬ 
tiated from everything else and should be understood 
as of Satchitananda or Existence, Consciousness and 
Bliss Absolute in nature. 

'raOTrfrqm rTrT'lR fojfl l I 

W\ /|| ^|| 

rT^T^TF rf^T^rsnfa 

1FOT I w am 

drl’-H'tc f%RT: I g trasTWl: | q&!rTWl: 

jjtagfRil ^ awigrE u 

t T3$T?IT%ttrT;T (by the contact of the five sheaths 
and so forth) gq (as of their qualities) feta.- (ap¬ 
pearing) (the immaculate Atman) 

(by the contact of the blue cloth and the like) ?ntr 

(as unto the crystal.) 
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I 5. The Immaculate Atma, owing to its con¬ 
tact with the five sheaths and so forth, appears to 
partake of their qualities, just as the crystal reflects 
the blue cloth and the like. 

Notes: Slokas 15 to 18 describe the nature of 
Atma. The Atma gets embodied in the form of 
a body, the senses and the like. As such how can it be 
said to be different from them and to be ever free? 
This is explained in this sloka. The Atma is verily 
Immaculate. Owing to its contact with the five sheaths 
of food, the vital airs, mind, knowledge and bliss, and 
others like caste, name and so forth, it appears to share 
their respective qualities when in contact with them, 
but does not take their forms. These sheaths are 
impure, whereas Atma is Pure, Supreme and of the 
nature of Consciousness pure. Just as a crystal 
reflects the colour of the objects exposed to it, the 
Atma reflects the qualities of the adjuncts to which it 
becomes exposed. The crystal does not take the form 
of the cloth ; so also the Atman does not take the form 
of the sheaths. Hence it is verily different from the 
sheaths and is ever free. 

STRURiRlf w II ^ || 

HTcJTPT ?ror 
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sjrrt: staoiaaafaf^sqTaatf^gfT&aTasaa an i 

*> 5 I 3 * ^ aiTOaamsrfgfaats'gat: astansgr?l£aafma msm- 
f?afa$icia wia^ wwtera i^afera < «nan aafcat’ $fa i 
wrnia fsaita^fasqa. i agfta ga: a|{ga: a^ftga go^ 
am am gaaamaa: waatafaa gfa: pimi% gfaftaiaara aa 
faf^aia fafca matata 1 $afafa %a 1 war aiaaa: aamta. 
azaa aigcq%: sjeiarafawfa asmaanfa fsawacqra 1 a|#, 

mn«fa^i$t— 

aaf^aaBataq^sft armr a€t asma: 1 
atgsa^: aairasmamia ^aara^ra u 
ffa 1 <?a manasr anm af*g«tfa gmf^ftmamigt arg^^aa 
aramfa^aia 1 a^aHs wafam*^— 

afai: aiawatmgfa^raf agwraf^aa: 1 
am $aai?aai mig. g^cmi^arga^q: qtma; 11 
|fa 1 qa aataasmai a aafa mf*m\c^STmasfaaa 5 i*$$%a 
simaig, ^imfift^ana 1 a^fa fa^fqa aumfawr— 
f^ a^a^mr n?i$ a: qatfa aaar a i 
?ra|afaaat aratar^i aataa: 11 

?fa 1 qa fa^raaatenmr a aafa ggal fa&amtg 1 qa?«$a> 
afa^a:— 

ara f^ar aft saiar aa^a; 1 
fa^ria^aRit fa?qfafaai a german 11 
5ft 1 atjara^aatsmum a aafa ^ftag^sari'afafa^gfsgm- 
^aatia BirglmeaiftaTfamig, 1 <?a?fq fa^fqa mrmfa^a'Jt— 
§faaa*§aft?Kf*iag?t m§^t aaaftfa 1 
sua^aarar ftsf^rc: aft || 

?fa ftfaa&faaifta ^^yatsaaai^va: qi*a> fafamrmia ^aafta 
ftafttaTftaft:1 ag fMft a fa ^aqa% famfq aig^aa 
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agarawigg; wafa at a at i atfta ifa a$ fcafa 
aigTjjra 5^7^ i wfta %g ^flisrms# a?g fa; ^t5TT?a%i aa 
qaa; i sira: afanar atretrai fa<at^ata?i{q fai^ara. a^wra- 
*u«wsii 3 «n%: i qaa %a a^aicitfa ^aff^fircgg^qrna; i qa 
ftfaiqfa^fqa wreafg^qit— 

gfq aiggp fa aa i 
*g wfaara aai^tfta^tftwgafsjqqsiq: n 
pi q^aiWTagfagggrgaaTqgsfwjqf sarf^faqaanwaaTfagT atfa- 
itrf^taff.TgfaT sn^naf aa aw*a fa*tai aafofa %ai wf agrasfret - 
wt?«t % anaifr 3a 5^trf^: swsft WMflfita safqsata gii 3% 
waic^a 33: afeme a^tc^a as ^aragsrara sa qar^fa a?fa i 
arafasg « 5i qa patsafgaa sairfqg^: w^src^q^ftcsgptrpSR 
^r«a fafaqqtara f^itst rpM fairagwaisa **jaaftwi$fa 
agfa i 3iq«irqfa: a f amt: aanfaftat ag: %$n q pfif^atatl 
^rasawiara «?atst afafoifHanagwaig psaMataffa aqfa i 
arfasjraia: watea* «i'm atawg snurwia p^atf^ 

'asaiwigigt §j5Tat gaaifgatgaara stia qat^fa wit fa i wa?g 
aiala: wateat <*t ? wr watwa tatif^g^: wafa snui^rwrata 
ar$ af5?fg^5T4Tfaatiagw5t^ wa qar^fa aqfai al^g watea* 
ettfwr fa^tawa ^anfqg^: a^wia aaiowa qragaraia art a>aft 

wf%ajtagst5tg gf^\amfa aqfa i st^tfgift^g w?a>s-at 
wflisa^aa: fattfq g^ia^ai w^ta a5q^aTa.^sffwattag- 
waig srgia^at^fa aqa: i wi^g a^raga qara?pq: ?atrf?^a: 
ggal sTrai^raa^tata «mi a '^taTwfan^gwaigtgfaaafsalarq- 
Stai^fa agfa i wa?g a^: sta^gnn str&fgaufqp: gg$ 
aafatargs §gaf afafapaasr ^mtgqtia^ifgggigwgigt ^g- 
wt^fa agfa i qa qa<fa7t?atfqgtfqf«a%3 gfagq;qgwarning 
qH^nqtfqa^f^ gaag aat araTarg’afra w faqtfaa g fa ga^gwat- 

* 5 
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^ratrwqqrqT^&nfi ggi^rasnar^ sqTf.fe i & q sremqg*- 
moitsR!»T %a?q stq$gfa{q?)qiq; am 

39T%*to*Nw 5i5?r lawrom^q gsqsif^fjmcai^ stij gr^rfa 
%53*rqqT53qig ifa^Tjsrgvrarmwar anfsatm^fq sarf^q- 
q*N i a^iT^qwra# faag^g^^wq qa^a?q- 

fawrq&qla *j$«f f^fwgqqsp ^rasqfafa n 

qS^qr'qfa: (by the husks of body and the like) 35 ) 51 : 
(by the sheaths) grfe (endowed) g^qqqraa: (by the pro¬ 
cess of shelling of reason) anwia (the Atman) atfal (inner) 
(pure) fqfqaqia. (should discriminate) a°f« qqr (like 
unto the grain). 

16. One should discriminate the grain of 
Immaculate, inner Atman, endowed with the husk 
of body and sheaths, by the process of shelling of 
reason. 

Notes:— Herein is explained how the Atman is to 
be discriminated from the sheaths with which it is seen 
identified. The Atma is endowed with five sheaths. 
The body is looked upon as Atman out of ignorance. 
It is an inner one far away from Intellect and the like. 
It is immaculate, free from ignorance and of the nature 
of Reality, Knowledge and Bliss Absolute. It is to be 
differentiated from the body and the sheaths by the 
process of reasoning, as grain is separated from husk by 
threshing. The process of reasoning is the path of 
hearing, meditating on the Atman and the like. The 
word vapu here may also refer to the body of the 
nature of food. The Atman is declared by the Srutis 
to be beyond the final sheath of Bliss Absolute. It can 
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he discriminated only by reasoning. The Atman is not 
of the nature of food sheath, for the latter is inert and, 
like a pitcher, is seen to non-exist before its formation 
and after its destruction. Nor is the Atman the sheath 
of Prana or Vital air, for the latter is subject to the 
feelings of thirst, hunger and the like, and is of the 
nature of a particular kind of air. Nor is the sheath 
of mind the Atman, for it asserts its egoism in the 
body, shows selfish attachment to its belongings, is 
subject to the feelings of love and hatred and is inert 
too. Likewise the Atman is not the sheath of know¬ 
ledge, for in deep sleep that knowledge is dormant and 
dissolved. When awake, it overspreads the body, and it 
is verily the intellect which is but the reflection of chit 
or Consciousness Absolute. Nor is the Atman the 
sheath of bliss, for after deep and sound sleep, one feels 
that one slept most happily, thus asserting that ego 
in the sleep. All these are explained in Swatmaniru- 
pana. The Atman has to be understood then by the 
negation process, discarding everything as not of 
Atman. 

When thus every sheath is discarded as not of 
Atma, it may be argued that nothing is experienced. 
To this may be replied whether in that state there is 
or is not anything that realises the non-existence. If 
the answer is that there is nothing so reflecting its non¬ 
existence, how can it be argued that nothing is exper¬ 
ienced, when verily that non-existence is experienced 
impliedly. If on the other hand the answer is that ex¬ 
perience of the non-existence exists, is that one merged 
in the sheaths or separate from them ? It cannot be 
said to be merged in the sheaths, for those very sheaths 
are discarded in the negative process as not of Atman. 
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If on the other hand that experience of non-existence is 
separate from the Kosas or sheaths, that separate entity 

is verily that Atman, as understood by the subtle 
intellects. 

By this are refuted all the doctrines of the Material¬ 
ists and Charvakas based on perverted texts of the 
Srutis, reason and experience. The extreme Material¬ 
ists, taking hold of the Scriptural text that Atman is 
born as son, pervert it to mean that the son in whom one 
sees all one’s joys and sorrows is verily the Atman. 
One class of Charvakas perverts the Scriptural text 
that the Purusha or the Supreme is the food sheath to 
mean that the gross body or Sthoola Sareera is the 
Atman, since one is seen to discard one’s house and kin 
and to experience that one is fat or lean. Another set 
of Charvakas asserts that the senses are the Atma, per¬ 
verting the Scriptural text that the Pranas attain¬ 
ing the Supreme will speak to mean that, in the absence 
of the senses, the body is incapable of activity, and also 
on account of the experience that one is blind or deaf 
and the like. A third class of Charvakas asserts that the 
Prana is the Atman, perverting the Scriptural text 
‘ the Atman is verily another, inner and the sheath of 
Prana ’ to mean that the senses are inactive in the 
absence of Pranas, and further on the experience that 
one is thirsty, hungry and so forth. While a fourth 
class of Charvakas perverts the Scriptural text ‘that 
Atman is verily another, inner, and the mind sheath’ 
and asserts that the mind is the Atman since the Pranas 
and all cease to exist when the mind is dissolved, and 
from the experience that‘I resolve’and the like, the 
peculiar functions of the mind. The followers of 
Buddha pervert the text ‘the Atman is verily another. 
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inner and the sheath" of knowledge ’ and assert that 
Buddhi or intellect is Atman on the reasoning that in 
the absence of the agent, the cause is inefficient, and on 
the experience that I am the doer, I am the enjoyer and 
the like, the peculiar functions of the Intellect. The 
followers of Prabhakara and Tarka or logic school per¬ 
vert the text ‘ verily the Atman is another, inner and 
the sheath of Bliss ’ and assert that Ajnana or ignor¬ 
ance is the Atman, since the intellect and the like are 
seen to merge in ignorance, and on account of the ex¬ 
perience ' I am ignorant ’ and so forth. The followers 
of Bhatta pervert the text * the Atman is verily Know¬ 
ledge Absolute and the sheath of Bliss ’ and assert that 
animation or consciousness coupled with knowledge is 
the Atman, on the reasoning that in Sushupti or deep 
sleep both knowledge and ignorance are seen to exist, 
and on the experience 4 1 do not recognise or under¬ 
stand myself ’. While another set of Boudhas asserts 
that voidness or Soonyathwa is Atman, perverting the 
text that the Non-existent was the first in order, and 
on the reasoning that in Sushupti all cease to exist, and 
on the experience of the awakened that he was not 
experiencing his existence in that stage. Thus every 
perverted interpretation is contradicted by those other 
interpretations as set forth above and then it is con¬ 
cluded that son and the like are not verily the Atman. 
Further such interpretations are really opposed to the 
clear Scriptural texts which assert that the Atman is 
beyond the eye, the Prana or the mind, and is no doer. 
It is Energy. Consciousness and Reality. Further, these 
son and the like which are interpreted to be the Atman 
are inert and are animated by the Supreme energy and 
consequently not eternal. The wise experience that 
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verily the individual self is the Brahma. Hence it is 
shown that son and so forth are not verily the Atman. 
That which so animates them, the Immaculate, the 
Ever Free, the Vital Energy is known and experienced 
by the subtle seers as the Atman. 

siKmw sis gqqi s $4 

qTqsswra :— 

I 

II 1^3 II 

I 3TRTTT q?qqfw^ q$ STST ^T#*TcftsRr sla 
qf<q?Ssfq ^r#=r wrHqfeqifeg q q$reKt i fcg 

^^5 ^q^itfag srqq ?tn|qt{^^q?%fiiqi 

5^1%! STWWT^cT I f%**i®rgfomq<mf^K?enJcr: 
fxll^qi<§<i|^ca qi sflirfqqqfq I q eqjqq *?Pt: I 

dqipg^fiVq ^^uufs^qanq q?q;® qtsgea 
f&§[qfq I fegTj; n 

SJ3T (always) a'natsfq (though pervading all) q ala 
(not in all) 3H*rrai) (shines) crq (verily in intellect) 
stqqtfof (will shine) (in the pure) sfafqqqq, (like 

reflected images). 

17. Though the Atman is Eternal and per¬ 
vades all, It does not shine in everything. It will 
shine only in the intellect or Buddhi, like reflected 
images do on the polished (mirror). 

Notes:— If then the Atma is Eternal, Immanent 
and Omnipresent, how is it that it is not realised by 
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all? This sloka gives J;he answer* The Atma is verily 
the Supreme Brahma. It exists at all times and in all 
objects, but it does not shine in the intellect that is 
sullied with the dirt of attachment and the like passions. 
But in those pure intellects which are free from the 
impurities of love, hatred and so forth, and consequent¬ 
ly pui^e, it will always shine, as an object casts its 
reflection on the polished pure surface of a mirror 
and not on that of one sullied with dirt. The Atman 
reflects only on that mind which is purified after long 
practice of purification and action done without any 
motive, when dawns the light of knowledge and the 
consequent emancipation. 

T.fosn&lfanpKg<$rar: 

11 

y\\\c n 

1 it© 

^ qi0iratgq®$joiqgqr<m: 

sif»Rrwt?ifq?nq5iqn5i^tir5if^Tqreflq;a 

qg^T5Ilfefl^r: wrfoqfg^qr: 

2*1^ fecqfa qq&g ?T5Rr^rTf%0T 

q^t^qigqjqf^qtf^sqtqRioir eif^oigq^grq qgr ^qt qf^qrltqr 
a^qrqrfloit ^ aigit, ajnrJTRflt 

awmq* ^ qqratf^qrqrtai%Ji qraiqftq 

^ Rrcrr^ 5JRrg i ^T^qmqiwqT3RflTO%5sroi?qr- 

qlerf^qrfgfawqig ^rqqi?qmgt5^fl$q<R?qTfqTq?Pi 

faa *rqft n 
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fessgtoi (distinct from the body, 
senses, mind, intellect and Prakriti or primordial 
matter) (the witness of their activities) 

(one should understand) aft'lTH (the Atman) (like 

a King) (always). 

18. One should understand that the Atman 
is always like a king, distinct from the body, 
senses, mind, intellect and Prakriti, and is the wit¬ 
ness of their activities. 

Notes :—In this sloka is further elucidated the 
nature of Atman as distinct from the five sheaths ex¬ 
plained earlier, and as the witness of all their activities. 
The dehi refers to the Sthoola form formed of food 
essence. The senses refer both to those of action and 
knowledge; The senses are taken to include the five 
Vital airs too, which with the ten senses and the mind 
and intellect form the seventeen ingredients of 
Sookshma deha or subtle body. The Prakriti referred 
to here is the beginningless ignorance, the causal body 
and of the nature of bliss. The Atman is distinct from 
all these. Yet it is always and in all stages the witness 
of their activities. This Atman, the prop of i-ness , the 
conscious form of the non-attached Supreme is to be 
understood always to be like a king who ever wit¬ 
nesses the activities of his subjects and ministers. By 
this are established that body and the like are not the 
Atman, that Atman is quite distinct from them, that 
it is not attached to any but is the witness of all their 
activities, and yet not having anything for it to perform. 
Verily the Atman is eternal, immaculate, ever awake. 
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STTcJFTh* 

ever free, th« essence of Bliss, Full and Absolute, and 
having none other similar to it. 

grgt5ag) aqt tgnrwgqfarf^Hnf— 

^nqri w^w 

I ^T«TT 37^3 

giggi q^5R§ 85^ SJHfft *7T=IT^T3 &?*<& a?lt HF5%3 

%vtatf^7ioif^5 agif-g'Mtgrg'T^'g'igg tawm**’ 

a?g sTTrfft aiasqtg; fOTnajff^*: srflr^f^gi pgi^rfq- 
*% gi wa? argpafg^lfgTgrg^r for sgpnrta girgtSTtfg?Treig- 
gif^agr'gg i %&$: fogging 5^5 

aifgg) ag^ifg^r %*: g g fg^feg f?qg: i agg> sftagqgr— 
a$et$ fegaioiifg ga: q;glfa s§*i: i 
a?gs ii 

a?qf^a asiqrsT gotqjtffqamqh i 
gun g^tg gfcg ffa a?gr g wsra ii 
^{ g i gg a qg atarofoitfsawn gifagreng g**l • 
fig sugong aiicH^gg g>^*g ggjsg gfigfg^gt^tgifgfg %*f I wrgi- 
qf^fltffgpflfgfg^tg^t^g aiguff ggn«B%^g asaifagafg aiggt ^3‘g- 
g^tfg aafa^gig. gi4 g»g^ gg al^st s^79if$i^q$s i g^ng 
f^gi^tfiittg qst<g gg*g gegrwg ffa fa^g. u 

sgTf^g (while the senses are working) aifax 

(the Atma) sgTTlftq (like the worker) afg^fegt (to the 
non-discriminating) (appears) w&g gig?l (as the 

clouds move) atqfgq (as if moving or running) gar 5T& 
(like the moon). 
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19. As the moon appears to be running 
when (in fact) the clouds are moving, so to the 
non-discriminating, the Atman appears to be 
active while the senses (alone) are working. 

Notes :— Herefrom begins the description of 
Adhyasa or super-imposition. When the Atman is 
described as in previous sloka to be ever vigilant, how 
can it be said to be non-active or Nishkriya ? It is only 
to the untutored ignorant who is not illumined with 
the preceptor’s sound advice nor has grasped the 
Scriptural truths, and is thus incapable of discriminat¬ 
ing what is Atman and what is Non Atman, that the 
Atman appears to be active as partaking of the actions 
of bathing, eating, sporting, taking rest and the like. 
In fact it is the organs of sense, the intellect and the 
like that work with their objects of sound and the like, 
and not the Ego or Atman of the form of Supreme 
Consciousness. The untutored exult that the Atman 
is the doer and so forth of the actions that are really 
done by the organs of sense. This has been disclosed 
by the Lord Himself in Gita. But it may be argued 
from the Scriptural text “ Verily that Atman deluded 
by Maya clings to the body and performs everything ”, 
that the Atman alone is the doer and not the organs of 
sense and the like. In fact it cannot stand the test. 
The very qualification in the above text viz. ‘ deluded 
by Maya ’ suggests that the Atman not so deluded by 
Maya is not the doer. It appears to be the doer only 
when it is deluded by Maya. Hence the real Atman 
is neither the doer nor the enjoyer. It is the mere 
witness of Prakriti or matter. The organs and the 
like are the real doer and not the Atman is thus proved. 
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unfcmrt .otipk* w* «* *3 T* 8 

niBwftT««^ wwftwft s^wswpw 

arfcHfirot «to.as> w** 3 ™ waft*** «*« ^ * nfl 

g^awtouf— 

^riMs gqfaft *wt «rb n « 

tfa «?aw«nrt anai^F* 3P«"**«* f^ q 
jjT^r m<3ft«ftl w*flf3S mfei afwfcs * 

*nfe f fcft wmDSii **A i ”3 WRiwJw mtite* 

^mnfera* foraaffosT to* wtwwwmfinWiy^TO *]? 

%*fei.«rei %3?ti^wfl%a5m^ia^fa wn i * 

RHiafafa ii 

*&knfcsv®mn*fa *m*TO*wft 

afa\^ *g ia v wg wwft—arffiiro f 3* «***" 33 « 
«Mlim *arf3r>: ft w*M* ^ ai^r^ 
am afq fcfepiifwta* *3 w «*«**& ***** 1 *” * 
«£*—wa fiisqm *H« «rawr i ^ l*"™ 

am 3RT: TOW TO* U*f3W*i l 

3*3*kfopn$ , tf wHrowwwaifart wtnwtMW* g ^ 3 
a^ft ii 

ai5«%a?4 (the energy or vitality of Atman) «nww 
(depending upon) (the body, the organs of 

sense, the mind and intellect) (in their objects 

or functions) uri* (perform) Ujfcsft (the light of the 
Sun) «WT «WT: (like people). 
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STTrJT^: 


20. The body, the organs of sense, the 
mind and the intellect, depending on the energy 
or vitality of Atma, perform their respective 
functions, just as people, depending on the light 
of the Sun, carry on their activities. 

Notes:—It may be argued “how can the inanimate 
be active ?*' or if the Atman is not verily the doer, it is 
at least the agent that impels to action. This is answered 
in this sloka. The body, the organs of sense and so 
forth are engaged in their respective functions depend¬ 
ing on the vitality of the Brahma. These functions 
are done by themselves and not at the bidding of 
Atman. It may be argued further that these organs 
and the like act depending on the energy of their res¬ 
pective presiding Deities and not on that of the Atman. 
The answer is that the energy of those Deities is the 
same energy that is implied in the energy of Atma. 
Then it may be asked “what is the authority that the 
energies of the Deities and the Atman are one and the 
same”. Of course the Scriptural texts declare that the 
energy is the one and the same that exists in Brahma, 
the Creator, Indra, Gods, human beings, horses and 
cows and so forth. But it may be argued that there 
are Scriptural texts to the effect that the Atma is the 
Stimulator of all actions, Omnipresent and so forth. 
By this is to be understood that in its presence even 
the inert become active and not of their own power. 
The truth is illustrated by the fact that people per¬ 
form their activities by depending on the light of the 
Sun. By this are suggested the inert nature of the 
body and the like, and the nature of the Atman as the 
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3 TT?IT^: 

witness of their actions yet untainted by their qualities 
or their activities. 

q^qinwif^irnOT^ =a ^tra. i wni^'WW' 

^ fgg^&swifJBwnTO 

q;qfcqq& flpq^qft I 

3jv;tj^q;<qfq^q;q qq^ II ^ II 

l aifi^%siriiwmft^wraAsi »m% 

ftm «*fe raws iMK gjjfanfc 

ft& WHta<*A iw^E* ^ *T*l I 
^gqgON^ta rqzwte |foP«lft qtiraftJOT'llflft *£?«- 
5lfT(a;qift Jjtow^qr^a^wn^era ?Ft: 

m^Tfroi fewroft *rangfcl *«na> 

a f |fei «{&&* **ri: i it stoftw: ^WTftju 

g^gTinf^tnia qq feqfltvlg 

nftSssiwifafnwafc *wfo i a g f&fc* *w*s i 

g?TR WlfclT— 

a$?t: f&mrnxft ?p<: hIsi: i 

^aiffflfajqsq^ II 
geqfq^ H|ntft JFl*$ft*T*rft: I 
jynx iptg q&a sjfa H?qt ^ tsrafc u 
^ q^qtfi qfrr^lawnfa fqf^rfteq- 

nfiBqtq wflafaKW» 

&fcWJ«iPl (the body, the organ of sense, and the 
gunas like Satva, etc.) qsttf (the activities) aiq^ (in the 
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3TTrJT3rrsr: 


pure) (in the Atma of the nature of Real Exist¬ 

ence and Pure Consciousness) wqsrfo (super impose) 
(owing to non-discrimination) (in the sky) 
^tecnf^C, (like blueness and the like). 

21. Owing to non-discrimination, the ignorant 
super impose on the Immaculate Atman, which 
is Real Existence and Pure Consciousness, the 
qualities and activities of the body and the organs 
of sense, just as they attribute the blue colour and 
the like to the sky. 

Notes :— If Atman is different frcm the body and 
the organs of sense, it is not the sole one real. If it is 
not different from them, it shares the nature of having 
birth and death and the activities of seeing and moving 
like the body and the organs of sense. In these states, 
how can the Atman be understood as the only one real 
having no modification nor activity ? This doubt is 
cleared in this sloka. 

People attribute the colour of blueness, redness, 
whiteness and the like to the sky which is pure and 
attributeless, owing to their ignorance of the nature of 
sky. Likewise the ignorant attribute to the Atman 
the qualities of the body, gross, subtle and causal, and 
their activities. The body and the organs of sense are 
unreal and fleeting like mirage in the desert. In the 
activities of those unreal objects they exult in the feel¬ 
ing ‘ I am the doer, the enjoyer ’ and so forth, giving 
prominence to the unreal body. Not so the wise; for 
they realise the true nature of the Atman and see that 
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One only is real and everything else is but a super¬ 
imposition on that real Atman. Hence on account of 
the unreality of the body and the like, the peculiar 
nature of Atman as the one real, without having any 
modification or any activity is established. 

^ *wiwrcr: u ^ n 

STfT^ri^T 1 STWRT^ *nww*ra&wA I yw - 

grragTRiaf ^?ewR[&na. • aan%at: 

ntfre a\ataifs: aai satfa- 

<J:aata^agfeaj|:fi!P3T3tfa ^TTcITFf $a?arf?a«3lr^ ^H3TS?r 

fa^q at aitfa I ^ «nwi»Fa;wrofafrl**ft 

*S«nft«Up& wn^raifiw*^wpaift^ftf*i- 
faqsi: | rta fST^W? ?jqT S&sfafaftft Slfafa 

sn^^sfr 3TOPTT 3i«i =^?rri^ I 

q^ia ^aufaiaraai 3ftai?na)s{a as&atf^ aifia a’ffli^fla: ia^- 
a5a?ati^«E aaasartsfa fasfid^fa ai^tft f%3 qw.*q ,afa (*K3.n 

atajnnt (out of ignorance) (°f th e limiting 

adjunct of the mind) =a (agency and the like) 

snmfa (on the Atman) ass^a (are superimposed) W3*& 
^ (on the image of the moon reflected in the water) 
(motion and the like) aar (like) W*a: (of water). 

22. Just as the motion and the like ol water 
are attributed to the image ol the moon reflected 
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in the water, so also agency and so forth of the 
limiting adjunct viz. the mind are, out of ignorance, 
superimposed on the Atman. 

Notes :— It may be argued that agency and the like 
are really seen from daily experience to appertain to 
the Atman. Then how can the Atman be said to be 
without them? This is answered in this slo 1r a In 
the state of Sushupthi or deep sleep, wherein is com¬ 
plete ignorance, the factors of agency and the like are 
not recognised. Hence it is suggested that they refer 
only to the limiting adjunct of the mind which is the 
organ of resolution and differentiation. The factor of 
agency implies the impeller of that agency, the enjoyer 
and impeller of that enjoyment, the enjoyer of pleasure 
and pain, and the particle cha connotes the several appel¬ 
lations of castes and religious orders of life. All these 
of the adjunct mind are superimposed on the Atman 
which recognises in itself no agency, which is of Sup¬ 
reme consciousness, eternal, Bliss absolute and Brahma. 
The Atman here may also be taken to mean the reflec¬ 
ted Consciousness that is reflected in the Anthhakarana. 
This is illustrated by the motion and the like of water 
being attributed out of ignorance to the moon that is 
reflected within it, though the real moon or the reflected 
image undergoes no such motion. Hence the indivi¬ 
dual reflected soul and the Supreme Soul have no such 
attributes or activity as agency, enjoyer and the like. 
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I 

i# ^Tfer SWflg^ W*W II II 

sn ftfc I *!Wia[. ^Itoilri *TP: fiw- 

flfa: ^r flT*n*arti?^qr gatagfsRraT %^fra ^asqaafaaTfa- 

faaafltaspa f:«a afaf®aai stsarfo^rf^Fa anf^r^a 

sEharqa: $&arqa» qagea ^qf amwOTahSfawrafr 
faamiaiar srer^ *tafa 1 ^*pr 1 ftsra^Tar <rtt% aair: g%aH) 
^IpmwTaraSJFl sateia: WTCT a a&t I aWr(. *w|a- 

fj^sapqa^gasfq 53^3 sin!: a?at5fla)s?fl*tei 

1 srat aa aarem aa aa amf^ftfasarntwata. 1 aa atf 

a atatft a I t f| gwgtftfaaaaia; 1 g M &na- 

aaat ala: 1 qaa %a flat&a afaaatggrfan 11 ?fa aa^aax- 
^t?aa: an^aitsfq flia^fagrrea ftfaai atfisaa gstawratf mat- 
aiarafaa^ft was 1 aa^iarwagrfwa *jfaa wafa 11 

<iJt^iQ«3^;^rfa (passion, desire, pleasure, pain and 
so forth) g?;l oar (when the intellect is present) aa^ 
(play their part) §3^ (in deep sleep) ar&a (do not exist) 
aa'% (in its absence or destruction) awia (hence) f%: g 
(it is of the intellect) ana«T: (not of Atman). 

23. Passion, desire, pleasure, pain and the 
like play their part when the intellect is present 
(as in the states of waking and dreaming). They 
do not exist in the state of Sushupthi or deep sleep 
wherein the intellect is absent. Hence they are 
of the intellect and not of the Atman. 


* 7 
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aricJnrta: 


Notes 2 — Even the learned of the School of logic 
assert that passion, desire and the like are the qualities 
of the Atman. Hence how can it be said that agency 
and so forth are really of the mind and are attributed to 
the Atman through ignorance ? This is refuted in this 
sloka. Passions, desires, pleasure, pain, anger and the 
like, agency and so forth play their part in the waking 
and dreaming states only, when the intellect is present 
and when the mind is sullied in those two states. But 
the intellect is absent in the state of Sushupthi or 
deep sleep wherein that intellect remains joined with 
the causal Atman. Hence all these passions and so 
forth belong to the intellect and not to the Atman, the 
Supreme, and so it has been declared that the Atman 
has no attributes or non attributes, and is neither 
blessed nor non-blessed. Thus the doctrine of the 
School of logic is to be set aside. 

f II 

II II 

srerai sf?r l srsrer^: ffcq 

tfterar sTi^surai ^ *ror cr«nciRtsffl4?i 
<n«wi«rcM feq aflaasifi'iq- 

jrarsras ^r, §4 rpt ?r- 

*%< f?Rq %ara*J3R- 

fqgrEfflfg qtqq. qetqr 

^Rqfostf; i srwwa sth gqqqrqfos; 





wmem 5T3T g^t 

fag*5* UTO? ?OTf^Spt: II 

si$T5I: (light) (to the sun) $\*m (to the water) 


*i<q (coldness) sm: (to the fire) *TOT (as heat) 


(nature) (Existence, Consciousness ? 

Bliss, Eternity and Purity) aurora: (to the Ativan). 

24. As light is the nature of the Sun, as cold¬ 
ness of water, as heat of fire, so are existence, 
conciousness, bliss, eternity and purity the nature 
of Atman. 

Notes :— After describing the nature of the super¬ 
imposition in the previous slokas, herein is described 
the real nature of Atman. As light is the very nature 
of the sun, as coldness of water and so forth, the real 
nature of Atman is that it is really Existent at all times, 
Self-luminous in all states without the light of another 
and Knowledge that reveals everything, Bliss without 
any alloy, Nitya or eternal without any modification 
and always Full, Immaculate and free from the three 
qualities of Sathwa, Rajas and Tamas and their effects. 
All these have been authoritatively mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

siswin sjRmtarfe wresu: 



<*TRRtfq WWh IRMI 

3TTTO5TSnT I STTcJTiT: 
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^ snfcl a«tnaigiH55nei 8iKj>qittiT« tHHPTtfr 

SNriri 3iFt fflfg i qita fWHsftsiror^ 

«fa ftawnq&imri ^qsERmwmqnw^tfi^FJ?^ aejnsrei- 
swnraSf^flfowfN =g n 

3»TWI: (of the Atman) ?p%35I5j (a portion of Sat 
and Chit) §%: ffo: (the function of intellect) $f?i (thus 
two) gq)*q (mixing) =g atfMt%si(by indiscrimination) 3!HI- 
*ftfa (the notion ‘ I know ’) sraa^ (arises). 

25. By the indiscriminate blending of the two 
viz. a fraction of the sat, chit aspect of Atman 
and the function of the intellect, there arises the 
notion of ‘ I know ’. 

Notes .— If the Atman or Self is said to undergo 
no modification at any time, it may be asked how then 
arises the notion of ‘ I know * and the like, and this is 
explained in this sloka. A portion of the Immaculate 
Supreme with its nature of Existence and Consciousness 
is reflected in the individual self and this is mixed in¬ 
discriminately with that function of the intellect. 
Though the Self has no connection with it, such a 
connection is superimposed on it on account of ignor¬ 
ance, as a result of which arises the notion of 4 1 know * 
and the like. Hence in the absence of the light of the 
Atman, the organs of sense and the like fail to perform 
their functions. As such they are by themselves inert, 
while the Atman is Self-luminous and is not illuminated 
by anything else. 
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sq&qiq fq*qsgqqt$qfq i 

sTTwt ^Tfer h I 

|TI^T Trlt ?gft II ^ II 

3TT3FT ^T I 3TIcJR?9fe?I^5!«?oi^ ^ SIRSrfa 
q^fe^fq qrfer fqq*d q wqfq i fqfqqwsjw&fq 
#s i 5%<f<nwowr ^rt qrfer s^qqnq&q ^qiq 
^ q *?qfe) i q*ufq gffa: feqwra®?<Jitf^ 
^nrgrsff^f^ 1ST qsqi ^sfa sn£ a*qi4 g^tfw asjrqqqtrsftq: 
&f^qT%p&qrwiq nr^rl q*iic dfart §qqf g;qft *r^ %qfaq 
firafijSiTffrafflg =p?qfqq nraisq fqa q qfi»q&9i4: i «aq wq: i 
qqi ftqqaail^qm^oi ?q>f 2 % *rr;q&qTfq% sra fqqr qrfiq qqpq:- 
5R>U9I%«(ffli'mcJTfq fnfl« ^B^qtfqqj STH fqqi qrcq)«(q qcqqf^grrq 
«gr 5jqq«wqqi^t^g qs&qjf^fo srf gfpqist qsBfafq n 

ar(5#R: (to the Atman) ftf^qt (modification) qifa 
(has not) (to the intellect) q)dt (understanding) 

q 5ti?q|q (never at any time) ^)q: (the Jiva) fl! (all) grrtgr 
(having understood) ggi $fq (as the doer and seer) 
«35 gfflq (becomes extremely deluded). 

26 There is never any modification to the 
Atman, nor knowledge to the Buddhi (intellect)* 
Yet the Jiva (individual self), ignorantly conceiving 
all (to be itself), becomes extremely deluded with 
the notions. ‘ I am doer, 1 am the seer ’ (and so on). 

Notes:—Herein the idea of the previous sloka is 
further explained. The Atman is characterised by the 
nature of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, and it 
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undergoes no modification whatsoever at any time. 
Nor has Anthhakarana the power of knowledge, being 
by itself inert. Even then the individual self which is 
but a reflection of the Supreme consciousness ignor¬ 
antly imagines the body, the organs of sense and so 
forth as verily the Atman and is deluded in this cycle 
of worldly existence, just as by the reflection of the 
coloured picture the crystal appears to assume that 
colour. So also by the presence of Anthhakarana, the 
individual soul appears to imagine the Atman to be the 
doer and the like, when in fact that Atman has no such 
modification or agency. 

— 

*nf tibi w^fr[ ^ n ^vs ii 

^ ftfeg fe^r*tig<ssjai ^nr^T 

^ ?p»rftarg»T35$uftag I 

^q*gqqftclTftqfaT5|Jqm«n *3 

aftwqgjqiTftfc II 35 aftf ft: 

'Rffaft 1 qqr *nq «§: ft g gr-3T *rq- 

<f*n 8f3$gqrcr: $a^iHrtra°n!Hi9&q 
sfar; ft 3 <T*Trur aSwsft «ft?i3^55goi mrarsni; 
wqf Rf^fr 1 
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qrq^afq ggsEguqggBi: q\*!rcsng[ isit tobw- 
wnfafqsq: I q^TStfliq ?jg qsssqfe faqiqqWfliSS rJ^l g?Kt 
*refq f| a?ifgfmfa n qqqifefq br: i t$q gqt§:igrf|sp al 

3tq*qq q g l^IGIfaiw^R^qgUrqq ^fg fegj^ | qg ?l?h3I- 
$F£ :^lf? QSri uqag ^qg *p£:<q£ff%,qn<qgTfe g 

^qq&qgg.»* I <?q sfcl $q fqtfq: q.&q ffa %q qq ^)q ; | 
qtqw ggqqrfq^q aftqrfqqjflqrarqragr wqiq **k 
q*tit «^F.it §qqt f^tfq stasqqsugstara i qgnq §^fe sftqcq- 
srJjomiTHifq stfsifoi ^giqrfqqrc- 

qpqSlfo ^tq?q»ft fqqg aft afafftsi *&f^fa II 

B5^^qg (like the serpent in the rope) wirfliq (one¬ 
self) sq)q (the Jiva or individual self) STicqr (having known) 
*iq (fear) q\q (may suffer) qti ^tq: (I am not the Jiva) 
qttrflt (the Supreme) sj'q (thus) gttatag (if understood) 
fqqt: (without fear) v&q (will become). 

27. Mistaking oneself to be Jiva, like the 
rope for the serpent, one is subject to fear. If the 
Self is known to be not Jiva but the Supreme, one 
becomes free from fear. 

Notes :— It is but indeed improper to say that the 
intellect and the like and not the Atman is the real 
enjoyer of one’s good and bad deeds. Further the 
notions ‘ I am happy ’ * I am miserable ’ and so forth 
verily connotlp that the Atman is the enjoyer, and it is 
improper to attribute enjoyment to one different from 
the actual doer of those deeds that bring about such 
enjoyment. This doubt is cleared in this sloka. 
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By mistaking one’s self, which is nothing but of the 
nature of the Supreme, eternal and consciousness pure, 
to be the jiva that exults in the possession of the body 
and is but a reflection of the Supreme, one becomes 
subject to fear, happiness, misery, or the enjoyment 
of the resultant effects of good and bad deeds, as 
residence in heaven or fall in the bottomless perdi¬ 
tion of hell, or other worldly pleasures. The feelings 
inherent in such a mistaken notion of the jiva to be 
the Self are but superimposed on the real Self. As light 
dispels the mistaken notion in darkness of a rope to be 
a serpent, so right knowledge of the Self alone can dis¬ 
pel this misconception. This right knowledge is had 
through a good preceptor’s advice and the knowledge 
acquired by a proper study of Vedanta, which would 
reveal that one’s Self is not jiva but the real Supreme, 
Omnipresent, eternal Consciousness pure and Bliss 
absolute, whereby one becomes free from all kinds of 
fear, happiness or misery. As long as one exults one¬ 
self to be the mortal body, one is subject to fear, but 
when that self is seen to be but the Immaculate Sup¬ 
reme, then one is free from all fears and entanglements. 
This establishes the fact that happiness, misery and the 
like appertain but to the jiva, not to the Supreme which 
is Eternal, Consciousness Pure and Bliss Absolute. 
But it has been asserted in a previous sloka that pas¬ 
sion, desire, happiness and misery pertain to Buddhi 
and the like. How then can it be said now that they 
are the attributes of jiva ? The answer is there is 
nothing wrong in the above statement. As the reflected 
image of the moon partakes of the qualities of motion 
and the like of water, so also the jiva partakes of the 
qualities of its limiting adjunct or Upadhi, the Buddhi, 
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and thus the notions t)f ‘ I am happy ' ' I am miserable ’ 
and the like. This misconception about Jiva brings on 
the superimposition of these attributes to the Supreme 
which is free from all such attributes. When the right 
knowledge about the Immaculate Brahman dawns with 
the knowledge about the truths of Vedanta, this mis¬ 
conception of jiva gives way and the real truth be¬ 
comes illumined. 

qrm?— 

II II 

STTcftpT I STRUT %T55 <£T S3. 

gqiflqrfq 

sis^Tcj; sn&n^g a^rarerossTHTtra gfa: 

*4 ftfqq>rc <?q sg imaqfa i strut 
*a4qqaqi: a^mfcRi g ^tqt qzrf^fvrfoi 

II q^mg^ fq^iqiRK 

fqsipftqTf^qif^gT); i qg sti^rq: *qq$i5i^ uqaqT g ff g^ f^qjteqqqt 

?fa g>3i85ntqi;=IT»T&sf( tfriSqi^fl^^RI | 3§rfi <E®- 

5qi«?fg4^re? ufroqapqqTsrTq fftsqlfo^fsraT ^ i 

f?qrf?fqs:SFI?q tTgTfomgt^il *T*I?qW- 

wnsq qratfa gjRia uqfa ii 

(the Atman) sfarflwrfo (illumines) qq> : (alone) 
i^qi^Tfqf^qrfa srfq (the Buddhi and the like and the 
organs of sense too) $qt (light) srer%g(like pitcher and 

♦ 8 
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the like) *91? *T (one’sself) ai?a: (by those inert) 

(is not illumined) 

28. The Atman alone illumines the Buddhi 
and the like and the organs of sense too, as a light 
that illumines the pot and other objects, but the 
Atman is not illumined by those inert objects 
like Buddhi and so forth. 

NotesThis sloka explains how the Buddhi and 
the like, though situated very close to the Atman, are 
not able to know of its real nature. 

The Supreme Self alone is capable of illumining 
the Buddhi or intellect, the chitta (mind), the ego, the 
ten sensory organs, the five Pranas, the gross body and 
the activities of their presiding Deities, just as light 
alone can illumine pots and other objects. It is self- 
luminous and is not illumined by anything else. The 
mind can at best conceive of the Atman, but none can 
understand-it really. But the Scriptures declare that the 
Atman which is self-luminous can be seen only by the 
mind, and this looks inconsistent with the above state¬ 
ment. But it is not so, for the same Scriptures declare 
that Atman does not partake in the effects but only in 
the functions for the sake of destroying ignorance and 
to reveal itself. Hence Atman is different from Buddhi 
and the liket yet the witness thereof, untainted by their 
qualities and activities and capable of destroying the 
ignorance of the aspirants. 

vifeasq. 

fasirof rat q sfgrereif—. 
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* JTCT ^TrqTOT^ II ^ || 

^Nj fra-1 q-qr ftora q^rasqcrqrarstqreft 
3T?qc{V<Wf tfweraW qrfcr erarara: arafesraa*rfoi 
aqi^qqsat^gqact $sir?m asrairaqqTsft sram?m rw 
qNl^raqT sJR^qqqr qgrr qfa: ^tr **^q ?rei g : 

q?4T^i q? cT^T q<q ?rsnw?a sr$R> «R?ra^tr gqT 
CTrerarqftqraii&t >§steri- srqm?^^^ *=raft 

arrow) grgfq^: BTPqq^^s^r ?(W3(I% sofa I qfr aritWT: 
STMFcHT^snq q^qifflffl^q ^$r *=iatm«rw1;er£Tfq- 

CT49IT483: <j^TKgfqfo>qaj fOTfq) ^qt qfq: *g: | ^nflOR- 

^Rfffroq^ttfi^q qwimifhinq ^ it 

(for its own knowledge) qraT«r)^«®r (no desire 
or necessity for another knowledge) qta^qwtr (on 
account of the nature of knowledge) suttR: (of the 
Atman) $q$l (to the light) swqftfcgr (no necessity for 
another light) qqi (like) ^Jtcflqqiwr (for illuming itself). 

29. Just as a light does not require the help 
of another light for making itself known, so also 
the Atman does not require another knowledge, 
as its very nature is verily knowledge. 

Notes :— Since the Atman is not illuminated by 
Buddhi and the like, it may be said that it requires 
another knowledge by which help alone the real nature 
of Atman can be known. This is answered in this 
sloka by an illustration of the nature of light. A light 
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does not require the help of another light to make it¬ 
self known. Its nature is revealed by itself on account 
of its brilliance. Likewise tiae Atman which is know¬ 
ledge itself in nature does not require the help of 
another knowledge to make itself known, for knowledge 
is the very essence of the Atman. If Atman requires 
the help of another knowledge and if it is different 
from the Supreme Brahma, the statement becomes 
subject to many objections. By making it depend on 
another knowledge it strikes at the very root of the 
Adwaita doctrine which does not recognise a second. 
Further it leads to an absence of finality and is oppos¬ 
ed to the Scriptual texts. Hence it has to be understood 
that Atman does not require another knowledge to make 
itself known and it is not different from the Supreme 
Brahma. 


faults II II 


SHffM snffafij dTlJ<nf3ai^3 3*3^33: i 

3?t- 

313 i ar 3 «n»: skiroto 

gqn<3 wqf asr g^3^333nf^flii3if3?Rpi a^rcr 
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q?sqqft<wi4% inn foft^adafi- 

«naq <* f-^i ^wso38<n3fraw*3i5(ioi sm&a fasiritaif^fa i 
w?flT ai ^gso: sftasq) *pa?4t ftf^«nfaaso: I 

siqoi g g^: io woo stm&am. i 
fsjf^qraqfSr^tra; i^otasi $t<<hr. n 

S^llf^: 

fcvteiso^ftoi^*^ *jsa«qaftqqfaf#i: i 

woi =o aaa ’■qo ii ^ S£t«r ii 

fafoaj (discarding) fa% 3 )qTd)g(all limiting adjuncts) 
Ma ^otfaoiqqa: (from the expression ‘not this, not this’) 
fat.j5l(one should know or realise) ^qq (identity) nfTOIOO: 
(with the help of the great texts) vjftamWTlcRHh (of the 
individual and the Supreme Self). ^ 

30. Eliminating all limiting adjuncts with 
the expression 4 not this, not this \ one should 
realise the identity ol the individual and the 
Supreme Sell with the help ol the great texts. 

Notes :—Slokas 30 to 36 describe the doctrine of 
Neti Neti (negation). The limiting adjuncts that mark 
out the distinctions are manifold, such as, collective, 
individual, gross, subtle, causal and the like. These are 
to be discarded as not the real Supreme, by eliminating 
all of them as separate from the Self. The identity of the 
individual and the Supreme Self has to be realised by 
careful investigation of tbe great Vedic texts * Tat 
Twam Asi’ (Thou art that) and the like. The aspirant 
should first acquire the means of realisation, such as the 
discrimination of what is real and what is not. Then 
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u 

he should approach a right preceptor and, pleasing him 
with his humble and sincere service, obtain from him 
the proper advice and explanation of the Scriptural texts 
relating to the Supreme, like ‘ Thou art That * and so 
forth. Thus hearing the advice from the preceptor, 
he should think about the two objects ‘Thou 1 and ‘ That ’ 
referred to above and then, to be fixed in that identi¬ 
ty of the individual and the Supreme Self,' he should 
incessently contemplate on the truths of the great 
Vedic texts. Then he would realise the Supreme as 
Real, Full, Knowledge and Bliss Absolute. Thus the 
process is briefly put as hearing of the Scriptural texts 
with the aid of a preceptor, then meditation about 
them through reasoning and last, incessant contempla¬ 
tion on the truths thus reasoned out. This alone leads 
to realisation of the Supreme. 

gqfqqift 11 

II \\ II 

snfgrsrafofcr i wrfl- 

5T ’ a < n vrifa i ?ren%?Tf|[^rjT «$»r: 

fag =q am qq 

Pi4 4 fag^at?i%n§;qTf3irafafaj|q5fafg qraq qr;- 
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fgrarrj; i «ntHqg^crf?$ smfesiresiPfpfe gMq^gg- 
g^fssunjg ngmfaa <w srtNi? * g ??tf^f?gi- 
'reteagr ggg?9?qnf^in^qi{^fg *rtg: u 

(born of ignorance) 5itoi%sq (all visible 
objects like body and so forth) $R (transcient or 

evanescent like bubbles) (different from these) 

(one should realise) si? g (I am Brahma) fgife 
(immaculate). 

31. The body and the like visible objects 
are born out ol ignorance and are evanescent like 
bubbles. One should understand the Immaculate 
Brahma different from these, as ‘I am Brahma’. 

Notes :—It was told that one shoull realise the iden¬ 
tity of Jivatma and Paramatma through the process of 
hearing, meditating and incessantly contemplating on 
the Supreme with the help of the great Scriptural texts, 
superimpositions and exceptions. The same is made 
clear in this sloka. 

The body and the like visible objects are but the 
imaginary products of ignorance. They are neither 
lasting nor real, but evanescent like the bubbles in 
water. The Supreme Brahma is quite different from 
these body and other objects which are unreal, inert 
and conducive to misery. The Supreme is Satchit- 
ananda, Immaculate, free from the three qualities of 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas and their effects. The Self 
is to be understood after eliminating the body and the 
like as not of it, but that it is verily the Supreme. 
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sr^ijq^r?g>5F5I qswOTWf I 

^ sr trcmvkrai^'T: i 

ii \r ii 

3.?M«MIKfd | gqwmiTq 

^ JOT HSmfasTSl ar^Ttrt: 5RT ^ Wllftw: 3TCT fww ^3^- 
^T^T $5WT sjq) *T5l: uate$Tt: 3n%5I^T 

ftata^qf^*raf«ifqt%q555ii«ft guilsiflr^ar q,?t awr- 

3RT^§5Rn?q: sw fg^iq: h sfct i Rrirf^^qriqr 

qrf^noi$4fii: @Iqq ^if^ 

^qfeq. *Tff; qqwq: fawg^?) JH^qq: I SKR^faq 


\frsqcqrat (being distinct from the body) q tl gpqsiti- 
$T54t55qTi?q: (I have no birth, old age, decay, death and 
the like) qis^rlqfqqth (with the objects of sense like sound 
and so forth) qf: (connection) (being not of 

the senses) H ^ (and have not). 

32. Distinct from the body that I am, I have 
no birth, old age, decay, death or the like. Distinct 
from the senses, I have no connection with the 
objects of senses like sound and so forth. 

Notes :—Having described in the previous sloka the 
nature of the process of hearing the Scriptural truths, 
this and the following sloka describe the process of medit¬ 
ation. The soul is distinct from the body which is gross, 
inert and perceptible to the eyes. Hence it has not the 
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qualities of the body^such as birth, existence, growth, 
old age, decay and death, nor caste, nor the religious 
orders of life. The soul is thus free from all kinds of 
modifications, likewise the soul is distinct from the 
senses and, as such, it has no connection with the objects 
of senses, like sound, touch, form, taste, smell, talking, 
taking, moving, purging, bliss, nor respiration nor in¬ 
spiration which are the activities of Prana or Vital airs, 
nor blindness, deafness, dumbness and so forth, the 
qualities of senses. Hence is established that the soul 
is never at any time in any way whatsoever attached, 
nor is subject to the pleasures and pains produced by 
the activities of the senses. 

\\l\ n 

i fea i a rcnufoawreg wtiram ^ 

i?: i snuTt 

sifosig. stjr- 
ft «r«T g:^*U«ltfww 3- 

3i;35q*>i, *tn: SEt*;, q\wjjatt«qtsnR«T: 

f tftfa: i era 

srrcatfa ii 

aWRcftfl. (being not of the mind) * & 

(I have no pain, desire, hatred, fear and the like) sratoj: 
(not of the vital airs) amat (verily not of the mind) 

& * 9 
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gST: (pure) (thus and so forth of the 

scriptural assertions), 

33. Not being the mind? I (the soul) have no 
grief, desire, hatred, fear and the like, and indeed 
the Scriptures declare that the Atman is neither 
Prana nor the mind, is pure and so forth. 

Notes:—That the Atman is without grief and the 
like is explained here again. The Scriptures declare 
that the Atman is neither Prana, nor mind, and from 
the Atman are born the Pranas, the mind, the organs 
of sense and other elements. As such it does not 
partake of the nature and qualities of the mind as pain, 
pleasure and the like. ‘ Dukhha * referred to here relates 
to the pain born of the mind; Raga relates to the 
attachment for pleasures here and hereafter. Dvesha 
relates to hatred, anger and so forth. Bhaya has ref¬ 
erence to fear from others, thieves, wild beasts and of 
the miseries of hells. The word ' Adi * has reference to 
the various passions like covetousness, delusion and so 
forth. The Atman is Bliss absolute. It has no concern 
with the qualities and activities of the body, senses, 
intellect and the like. 

rjjot fra1 smfaa eth 

raiwr: ra?T: 
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alsra?!^!^ faw el 6u$R: 

sra^q^reefST i rr«r: fojn^q: 

st^mraT^iffa^wi: M^rgrR: 

sBi^sfq gfKei^q: r^ 5: : eni^rf^- 

*»@t fa f?t4: ii 

fagoi: (without attributes) (without activi¬ 

ties) fcsi: (eternal) faflftifq: (without any doubts) fa*3T*: 
(unsullied or all illumining) (changeless) fw^TC: 

(formless) faaigai: (ever free) efer (I am) ftife: (pure). 

34. I am without attributes and functions, eter¬ 
nal and without any doubt, unsullied and change¬ 
less, formless, ever free and immaculate. 

Notes .’—Having described the process of meditation 
in the above two slokas, thp following three slokas 
describe the process of contemfuation by the aspirant 
in consonance with the blessings of the preceptor. He 
should contemplate on the Brahman as having no attri¬ 
butes, being devoid of intellect as that Supreme is or as 
being distinct from sound and the like and the quali¬ 
ties of Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas, as having no function 
being devoid of the organs of sense, eternal as being the 
sole witness of all at all times and imperishable, as one 
without any doubt or resolve being devoid of mental 
faculties, as unsullied having no connection with any¬ 
thing, changeless as having no subtle body, formless 
having no limbs, ever free as being always untainted by 
Maya and her effects, Immaculate as having no Anthha- 
kkarana or as being unsullied by passions. 
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toto# to# £tos^: n \\ ii 

I ftre srt awifta et^t srnrT^i^^fl 59 

3i«?rCT^vj®ifa aRfgaiEWfii sia^afi?ciw%?rcr^Rr:gff^asqia: 

3nR5l5T35I 9399; 3193^81 9533 «91'3 9I?I3<3:fel9: f59tft | 
3T3 <?9 STK^d': ^ 95%9: 9T5ttft3 9H9 3lft9I5it ft59 
^9uftsj5h ^T 3>r.'.5ftsfq ^9lft5E9T99f5l3: ft ^9 

ft «4 3^?wftRn35 39i5i i ftrgr; «33;3ra qra^iisft ara: 
ftrwifs ^ffroft i3wj?^a: 3r9#s«99 3^9 $ft sj9: ftnte: 
3Jn9t959T5i q%^ : §54 tuft 3 fft st^: <5fe9W®9ift9: 

ftaRa^aa^n^a^tsa 99199 ift 99359919.11 

sit (I) ®n^i5I^5i (like the sky) aa (all) qft<?a99: 
(pervading both inside and outside) 3T3|9: (unfaltering) 
«3T (always) ahw: (even-balanced everywhere) fa^: 
(eternal) ft^a^)(unattached) ftau; (pure) a*95: (steady). 

35. Like ether I pervade everything, inside 
and outside. I am unfaltering, always harmonious 
everywhere, eternal, unattached, pure and steady. 

Notes :—The Supreme Brahma pervades all subtle 
and gross forms, collective and .individual. He is 
imperishable. He is evenly balanced always and eternal 
at all times. He is not attached to egoism and the like. 
He is beyond Gunas or attributes, and so pure. He is 
full and steady and has no motion. 

135 9|9f I 95q ^R<T9?9 3§T, ftiq ft^19919^ SfiRRlft^ft- 

sfes; fts^i^grRijwif 951. qtasr a^qrsfaairf— 
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I 

ht^Trt | 

fflwci Rrgrp fqqftm ^^tr^r^g#. s% f^fgrTESRqfflwi: 

flin3tqfq3uatqsjrra^<ffa<* aa aS»Rref5R*jt|>qEi^ | 
aia q* sri<i^r^ qp.fcfq; | srg?f ^ 3 ^ ^(roiwi: 
qpil*^ =RNoi s*a 5ifatar * i^asqcaiqi 

a.5i(f?a ^tr ^r^ramgj aim^fataa^a- 
a^4a^^naqflra£i^i5Ttg i sr?£ *»*3^a qoifitsre: 1 fj?j 
*r§;«3 a^R as??® afpnt a % a^^sw^: 1 
qataqtc*! a*ara> faaig^V ^fasit g€t fa^at ftgfoqif^ 
II 

faa^g^fsg^ (eternal, immaculate, free and the 
only one) 3RosH?q (Bliss complete) agrq (without a 
second) aeq (imperishable) 511 a (knowledge) atasa (end¬ 
less) aa( (which) q* sr^r (Supreme Brahma) (verily 
myself) att (that). ^ 

36. 1 am indeed that Supreme Brahma which 
is eternal, immaculate, pure and the one sole. Bliss 
complete, without a second, imperishable, Know¬ 
ledge and endless. 

Notes .-—The Supreme is immaculate always, being 
at all times untainted with ignorance and its effects. 
It is free on account of its not being bound down by 
resultant taints of action or Prarabda. It is the one 
Sole, not having a second comparable with it in any 
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way. It is Adwaya having no entity to be styled as 
separate from itself. It is not liable to decay at any¬ 
time. It does not depend on any other light for its 
illumination. It has no end and is infinite. The aspirant 
is to conceive that he is himself such a Supreme 
Brahma. 

apqiqqtqr: 9555— 

\\\^\\ 

I crsr feg°it 

W^cT^rTT ft^fqpeWfqfwi {q3HtftqtRW:%6T 3Tt 

sf^Rrcrrtra - «n^RT aiWfqsrt: 

&«< 3(T^q^rqrqqtf^qiR ra r Br STTre. 

«tT*itcR?iq^q«>??q?iu5qT^q|asiT;iT^ fqqmfa II 

«?q (thus) fq(*5N?;ai (constantly : or incessantly prac¬ 
tised) ERjiqre4)fi qraat (the conception or innate incli¬ 
nation that I am verily Brahma) (destroys) ar^ai- 
fq%qrq. (the distractions of ignorance) *)»rr^ ^q (like 
diseases) wiqq (the medicine). 

37. The conception, ‘l am verily Brahma’, 
thus incessantly practised, destroys the distrac¬ 
tions caused by ignorance, just as an elixir or 
medicine cures diseases. 

Notes :—Slokas 37 to 39 describe the means of 
realisation or Vedantic Sadhana. The three slokas 
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mentioned above are to be meditated upon by the 
aspirant incessantly, in full faith and without any other 
idea that would stand in the way. This incessant 
practice of contemplation destroys all the effects of 
illusion, and one slowly realises the Supreme Brahma. 


s'Ksg'qqr tfmaqifq!qqqqqqj 


ftM* wH* T%*Tt I 


5 % I * Rising qtnteRa *t %cf?ci^%Tcr: i h 
qifastjratesi 5iram a a =3r#t: 11 grB%g*T $ag i 

grR^Jira^q?! qRit £:<3£T II ^Slfq grCTfRlRnp- 

RlR$?FT^ STRfiR: sqfqg: FRFT: 3ST: WIT: 

qsr a: 55<wa3fa«wr?n<f|?r: ^4: «ra qq 
fafqatfq fqqt%*lRqqigqq UtfqapftfeqTfo] ^jJTiqtfq qtni(t^ =3 
a RrfSr^rR^: sftqfflala^R^q ^qq: i wst qttm-qjq?- 
qqafqqqx *ftq<q qiRq afswsjsfh xqqq feqq^tq$• q wRrw: 
3TRJ1FT q;^ aqi&qfqqtatqsmq^Fffq WcT qq 3TST^r 
wq?f|d qififn^q; ^ algfaqfas; smmqs^w 

q? qn «5qf3%T^uq?3i^iq^qRsfqtaqi??w «qfiiq*T?sa 

ira^fqquTgaf^qifg^qfqqtsqTfqiriq |<qq; i *>jft gsftq wra- 
TTiwtq ?f fa few: i q^rit qafawfu fqoqfttqRq^: u ^ 
nftgtcq feaataaaTTTT: i wgRfq qifaqH qgrrfaqfqftwjj; i 
al35ih aq : $?qt qaRsraR^qfeq: II qqfqqqiaff g3TqratqJW«- 
fqg^ ii ^tifq WTqgqqtfqRi ara: 11 
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sTicJTsrta*. 




(in a solitary place) snsfa: (seated) fwt: 
(bereft of passions) (with the senses controlled) 

(should contemplate upon) aTTcqiq (the one 
Atman) 3 (that) awa (infinite) (with a mind 

undevoted to anything else), 

38. Seated in a solitary place, bereft of 
passions and with senses controlled, one should 
contemplate on that one Atman infinite, without 
thinking of anything else. 

Notes:—Having described the nature of Savikalpaka 
Samadhi through the process of hearing, meditation and 
contemplation as set forth above, herein is described 
the nature of Nirvikalpaka Samadhi, through the 
process of restraint, posture and the like. For steadi¬ 
ness in contemplation certain requisites are essential. 
Steadiness is not within the scope of one who is given to 
eating too much or eating little, nor for one given up to 
much sleepiness or vigilance. One should have congenial 
food and exercise, should apply oneself to proper actions 
and should have normal sleep and vigilance. He should 
be far away from the madding crowd in a solitary place 
like the bed of rivers or caves of mountains. He should 
assume a comfortable posture and give up all desires 
for pleasures, worldly or celestial. He should control 
his senses fully by withdrawing all their activities with 
external objects. He should not think of anything else 
except the one Supreme that is infinite. In such a con¬ 
templation he should see that he does not fall a victim 
to distraction and the like enemies to steady contem¬ 
plation. Thus acting, he begins slowly to realise the 
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Supreme infinite Brahma which envelopes all, and 
nothing is apart or different from it. 

imwgrarirg— 

3n?q^5(Tfe^ qfwq fw gqt: l 

3TTcJTjft% I srf^T^ fa#a nn^ jfteatf^ aft# 
fataaa *ai ? afa snftama aTfnsaJaRnsn® faasanTf^aT- 
aftiw S: .fejcagt ggg: f^?jT afF^nar 

f^'ir 5 TT 7 JTR «U*T 5 iaa. aft# ftfcaalr ffcaff 
a^onfaairafisarrei ana^aasaanarata: fl^fafa *?aTtr«ia- 

fqfiipqar nuftraaw: 1 a?afaitnfa®fti)a aaRtfas aaafafa 

rqrif^ qfq^tcq aa^aaRaft^aaT Hftftj&at4: I rr.qK 
aat^aia^nai <?* sr<g ftrafeiaiTSra^ sSteaifttfsawwaiftta 
¥TR^ sa^faansa al&aiftroags^qif^aro: I ^5'f. 
uafa Micnf^ 1 nffa faaaiNrereNsret w?afa 11 

aia^aasaota ^ft^ftaaT 1 aa: ?* f ai a fefa^fa 

faaifti 11 * stag aftrgt ifw^g n<?taa 1 3 ?ftfa<sqiq: 5 #ta;a 
sqtfaaftft nsfraa 11 ai^a aTtaa aftfa awrsaa; cnstaa 1 warfe 
<#q ftq^taa 1 srsnn^fqift ^at atan^ fa^taa 11 

wfaai atari ata aigar uaiasa®: 1 wwwg faa?i^ flastraasEiita 
a 1 §?;ai^t?faag stag awnafa 1 art a^fa at wni&$ra- 
aaaiaff^ajif? gftnajfifoiclwr: 11 

aiT-wfa (in the Atman itself) sifta® f?a (the entire 
visible universe) nftosw (having dissolvd) feat (by in¬ 
telligence) (the wise man) «ia*ta. (should contem- 

*' 10 
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plate upon) *TcJTni (the one Atman) (like 

the pure sky) (always). 

39. The wise man should by his intelligence 
dissolve the entire visible universe within the 
Atman itself and incessantly contemplate on that 
one Atman which is like the pure sky (ever pure). 

Notes :—When the visible universe is actually 
conceived and perceived to exist as different and 
distinct from the Supreme, it may be argued how it is 
possible to cultivate the notion of the one-ness of the 
Supreme. This is answered in this sloka The aspirant 
after emancipation, having mastered through his purity 
of mind, steadiness and steadfast knowledge about the 
Supreme, should try to see the entire visible universe 
within himself, realising that the visible universe is un¬ 
real, being but the imaginary product born of ignorance 
and that the Atman alone is the one real eternal. He 
should realise that cause and effect are in essence 
one though they appear different as Brahman and the 
universe, and thus gradually merge both cause and 
effect into the one Supreme, giving up their notion of 
separate entities. He should contemplate on nothing 
but that one Supreme of the nature of Existence, 
Consciousness and Bliss absolute. He sees everywhere 
that one Supreme alone and nothing else. Thus he 
slowly wins his way and realises that one entity alone 
of the Supreme everywhere. This has been supported 
by the various texts of Scriptures and the Smritis. 

ggsjjnr 
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I 

II II 

^r?r I q(w4: qq sth d 

qqniT%q snqr&ft qwmfqt* qqq^xfq^^r: sqqilffc *\tMurff^ 
^q gHTzrax^fqs q& aqr^tq arrf^nm«iRT?qaj 

fogre ft#q qftqisq fq«f^J>3: 
stQOfqfe^tq^tcqqt sr^friH^' u 

srliqfq ?f% srgiqqtqqfi^ijq q^ci ^4: i RRlqra q Rtefo ff% 

*ntq£f fqqr i qqr faaRq sj?rraiqaqq;rai 3 g^q: 11 I 

^qi^rqifq slqqaqfqqqm pqnqRreiqi^q fisqm^iqi sqnrrr^- 
Sgon q>a^Ri fl qqsqfiift qjfqq wqfa 11 

5eqq<Jlff^ (form, colour and the like) «q (all) Rferq 
(having given up) qtflT^f^q (one who has realised the 
Supreme Brahma) qR'jnfq^iqs^^^oj (with undivided 
consciousness and Bliss absolute) wqltre^ (remains). 

40. That one who has realised the Supreme 
Brahma gives up all forms, castes (colours) and 
the like and rests in his own intrinsic form which 
is All-full, Consciousness and Bliss absolute. 

Notes :—Slokas 40 to 46 describe the fruits of Self- 
realisation. Elucidating further the idea of the previous 
sloka, herein is described the attitude of the realised 
for increased faith of the aspirant after emancipation. 
The realised is he who realises within himself that 
great Supreme Brahma, like the sages Sanaka and 
others. He knows no distinction of form, caste, colour, 
orders of life and the like. He knows nothing but the 
one Supreme. He sees within himself that Brahma 
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3TTcfr*rter: 


which is All-full, Consciousness and Bliss absolute. He 
is incessantly on the thought of Brahman. Thus those 
realised like Sanaka and others are always on the stead¬ 
fast thought of Atman, giving up all worldliness. When 
such is the case with the realised, how much more 
should the aspirant concentrate on that one idea of 
Brahman who is Immanent, Omnipotent and Omni¬ 
present. * 

fig alarms— 

ft ft ft i 

11 11 

I fa^Rf? qa$ ktt ^q ?sneq a*q 
^q a^RR qfri?i«Hi irreiiTRiN^: 

srerf^feqa^Ri swraiff r*t fa^iarw sr azif^faqaqit afa: %a: 
azif?: ^afcaaf qg: aff ^Rl ^R |a a> 

Praq: a:, qt sjsqqnq q? *fa samiq qjfdricqqafasfjt 
sTTcirffr qfi^fq^Rf^^ faf^rq a51 Pi q rqsft' aifa 1 ag 
^raiarar^ aq%a ^Rar |qu$if$nai saa'.a aisaal^sr ata^q- 
aaiffR ^aa «?gt;qgfF.fl(q **a iiawsi wfgifqq;ipqq>aqtq 
fafai^arj^ ^aaqaaRwaa: qwfsqigftwait: fl^a.t saafta 
qfeft 1 cT^ 3TF.s^oi q< eth smreift I a^-raiR- 

*r^ ^raa ^iq'q aRiqqfa vrrar: 1 fagran*& %a fa^at- 
ai%np^: 1 ag aaigfaqjfa^rgqi^aa grarf^srfa^ara. 
qiawafa graTi^T^Pa^g^aa qsr qiaiwa.- paa^a- 
^rarafaataaiagqaftoi gig-w afaqrfca ; aia qwiaa*Rf«vR?s- 
qfla^a aijftaRia. sqtanto ^sraa'ftfa 53aa flaaaig^gsa, 
f^aa?aaai g^m g^nai 
fawafa ara fasaiaa 11 
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§Ti<J 5 TR^T 9 ^ (the distinction of knower, know¬ 
ledge and knowable) q\ smqfa (in the Supreme Atman) 
* (does not exist) (on account of 

its being of the form of sole Consciousness and Bliss) 
(shines) (of itself) ?r<* (that). 

41. The distinction of knower, knowledge 
and knowable does not exist in the Supreme 
Atman. On account of its being but sole Conscious¬ 
ness and Bliss absolute* it shines by itself. 

Notes: When the distinctions of knower, know¬ 
ledge and knowable are known to exist, it may be asked 
how it is possible to achieve the pure contemplation 
(conception) of non dualism. The knower is the 
reflected ego that grasps at sense objects. Knowledge is 
the understanding about those objects, the knowable are 
the sense objects. These distinctions do not exist in 
the Supieme Brahman which is different from matter 
and its effective products. Then who is that that knows 
of the Supreme? As explained before, the Atman 
knows it of itself by its self-luminosity. In the Scrip¬ 
tural text ‘by whom can the knower be known there 
is implied the distinction of a knower, but that is 
mentioned only to distinguish it from the visible others 
and to elucidate its own luminosity, and not* as an 
inherent attribute or distinction fundamentally apper¬ 
taining to it. It is a matter for realisation alone. 

^ |1 ^ H 
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sTTcJTsTtq: 

I «sa:W»I^wHois H 5 **- 

aforq uoRfyaari"! $«r wnwsq% ftfqq^smV 
aft aa ^f^TrlT eg^sft 3T^TTT?T^U-if 
atanfatnnianfla g^nfasrasnqfttffa^iafa^a^ 3 ^® T *^ s 
wra*njMa? i CT^f&5'W i 

agr al ilaa sslft strong a£ snu aftaq^ a^snanwara oi^q 
aai5 a^spi ^ib ^ ita{*afo<a?*t$fto s?m vrasrgn'W^fe^ft 
* *uft sr^r% asi faqq-^wi at a ^qr^iqasera an*a area i 
sn?flRa?f®i $?3t sroasatatrc^H i «naft«a»nwnsRi qi5i 3?ft 
qfosa: it gisnf&a^aHoi a«u ^^nftgswfip^iKi 

a^t gia?Ri?nqw5n3q§^ q^wgaa^ifa hr: h 

qa (thus) aitmtoft (on the wood of Atman) sqraasft 
(the churning of contemplation) aaa ^ (incessantly 
practised) sftlT (arisen) aanasat^f (the flame of know, 
ledge) aql^ft^W (the entire fuel of ignorance) ^ 
(will consume). 

42. The flame of knowledge that thus arises 
on the constant rubbing of contemplation on the 
wood of Atman will consume the entire fuel of 
ignorance. 

Notes :—Herein is described the fruit of concentra¬ 
tion absolute, practised by incessant contemplation as 
mentioned above. Sacrifical fire is kindled by thefriction 
caused by rubbing two fig sticks, one against the other 
below. Likewise the fire of knowledge is to be kindled 
by rubbing the stick of Pranava Mantra incessantly on 
the lower stick of the mind. Thus arises the know¬ 
ledge of the Supreme absolute. This knowledge des- 
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troys all delusions, as the fire consumes all the firewood. 
Then he begins to enjoy the bliss of realisation and 
freedom from bondage. 

5I$15TS ^qTBg^qfq fawjwr mrE- 

fog afa «n«n sraasra 

sprawl— 

<i?i n v ?3 u 

3T^%feT I 3T^T WJ^T ^JT 
fq^q ^ sj«m ^Fcm^f *R3sai*n5=jq;ft ^ h£ aft 
gcT: aVtginn tf^falcHT qfrt'iftfa^R-^i q k ssr ^J^r- 
srcaaf|?fa <r s*T 5 ia ^ro: i ^R* 3 a?3R 

for foaOTlstPI: I fotatffoiqg ^R 5tq>mft ?pqt^ II sqtffonrfq 
asfotffoiqa: q*gfoa n ^r |ra ^rhr 5ft a$«fqffoft?nft- 
«W3[3«tfgft HR: I <?fo fajjKjHr firafoqigst <RtftqW: qftsq.-, 
h g ai«raqifo, aft atfo aisqauqqaaPRRrftft qffo aqft ii 

«fofo (Like Aruna, the charioteer of the Sun) ^tfo 
(by knowledge) *jl (at first) a^cR^ j|£ (when the dense 
darkness is dispelled) aa: (then) snffofo (will manifest) 
w?fll (the Atman) sgqfo (of itself) atgarffo (like the Sun). 

43. When ignorance is first destroyed by 
knowledge, the Atman will manifest itself, just as 
the Sun manifests when the dense darkness is first 
dispelled by the dawn of day. 
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STRJTwta: 


Notes :—This sloka illustrates how the Supreme 
manifests itself after ignorance is swept away by know¬ 
ledge. The knowledge that is referred to here is that 
knowledge of the identity of the Supreme Brahma and 
the individual Atman. All ignorance is first destroyed 
with the dawn of this spiritual knowledge, which mani¬ 
fests of itself that Supreme Brahma which is full 
Consciousness and Bliss absolute. This is just like the 
Sun manifesting himself as soon as the dense darkness 
is first dispelled by his charioteer, Anooru, which is the 
dawn of day. By this is suggested that the aspirant after 
realisation has to strive to acquire the means for reali¬ 
sation and not realisation, for as soon as the former 
is acquired, the latter comes of its own accord. When 
he is thoroughly qualified, realisation follows sponta¬ 
neously. 

TOTttafRwsf'Ui si*? a*nfq 3^t snat 

mm 3 mftswmjpsfawT i 

w ii w ii 

l <3 5is^?icfi«4fafifF.s? i 

«?^% i .1ST 

?fc?*t II ?fcl 3=341 STIrJTT Sl^nfilsf: KHTOTT 3 

^TrT^r srmtsfq ftsifwdsfq snarer wqsmfa**?? hhwt arara- 
^ WfRr rTvrr% SOT: a?f^ai«»: *11% *?%^?P?tw^oiTf?- 
strict I 

a*?r sssa <3 vriRT n3i«T?f i =*4 *?M: w ^tai- 

fag #^t qfwwTitir af^qqatqrqigqiq^q 
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^ fewjereosr rwsh tort mw'kmifo qfwqRRHr- 
RirR^rg^r s?^?^r far ^rfegif^jqw*RmfiR3 
tq^qs^qf^fa u 

«anm g (the Atman) r<r (always) RT^sfq (though 
attained) erqr^g (as if not attained) srfesRT (by igno¬ 
rance) a^i^t (at its destruction) 57T£R^ (as attained) 
(appears) R«n (like the ornament on one’s own 

neck) 

44. Verily the Atman, though ever exists in 
us, appears to be not to exist through ignorance. 
When that ignorance is destroyed it is attained , 
like the ornament on one’s own neck. 

Notes :— Herein is described when the Atman 
becomes realised. The particle ‘Tw’ here denotes the 
peculiarity of Atman as distinguished from everything 
else. Atman is ever present and eternal and yet appears 
not so shrouded as it is by Maya. When that Maya is 
dispelled by knowledge born of the hearing of Vedanta, 
Atman manifests of its own accord. This is illustrated 
as follows:—A certain woman is bitterly pained at heart 
at the thought of the loss of her necklace which is on 
her neck itself but she has forgotten of it. She finds it 
out with the guidance of her companions and her own 
memory. Likewise the aspirant after Atman, guided 
by the words of a worthy preceptor and his own con* 
templation, comes by the Atman which is in him always 
but forgotten as such through the power of Maya. 
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3T(cH<iter: 

mm I 

sfaST 3 Tfa% ^ tlfeR?g fo# II SH II 

^JT^RRT I JTfSug^ ^jpuft ^PrTT 

5*fqq%q sififot anaosef^ifl^^ sftqgri $ar sitqtsf- 

ftfa l qq: fqfaqjq sil? | ^ft^T qsftqaqi crrr?^T% 

^ ^feqq^^f qt* qfoiaq ^rrh eat?.-4:, a^r ^tj 
?flq ii?i\ grrfR^ qiqi*q qtf «fa q^qa^qflq satfafa ^rr?T 
qp?R wraswreft faequasu qq fqqqgt i q.g ; q- 
«|qgcqi^Ricflq4 fl;qi qfoqR% aica qq(qi4: i atq) <aNrqqt 
qjfiqq^q ^rarfqscqrRiqrq q@r |{q 3i*cqq*qaiqmr34tqq<4tfqq 
gqstftfq aiq:, q^r qg ^tq?4 ^rfi^fgqqfc^fR aft qfeffa: 
qs^n^if^iqjflif ^tq^qfa i ^tq^t vq^TRisat atigiaq^qaqT ^q 
mRq% qr*mq qraqqrqrfqq^^q q^3r(qiq;aiq;^i ; R% qfoiq 
a%fqqfq% #qeqq*qiufqsi^ q\ gr§ifoi |g Rfggg»q^a?qngfEq- 
^^StqoiRqqfqf^«ngq^jq^ fegr'q qfq ftqq4 fqq^qfq | qqr 
^tig^qiq q g g^q ?fa srioiI qdsqagwqswfiqqqsqwi^ 
fqqq^ am q^r^qqfs^iqtqi)- R^qif qj#q ^fq q^TV] qf^R- 
^Tq5q5TR?Rqi4?Riq^ ftqSq qq | qW3qtqqtq)?qq gqi^fq RR: I 
fq?j^ asraqrar: i §itq?l qrcq qqlfoi qfaq; |a 

quq? ^fq ^a: i q4a airfqqr q4E6Hgrqiq«|fqa: n 

#nm (in the pillar or post) g^uq (like man) $n^qt 
(by illusion) fiat (superimposed) s^ifoi (in Brahman) 
sqtqar (the state of Jiva) :qtqqr ari^% ^ (when the real 
nature of Jiva) qf*Rq(in that) £g (seen) fqqqi) (disappears). 

45. The State of Jivahood is superimposed 
on Brahman on account of illusion, as the form of 
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man is superimposed on that of the post, but 
disappears when the real form of Jiva is seen in it 
(Brahman). 

Notes:— Just as in thick darkness a post is mis¬ 
taken for the form of a man, so also in utter ignorance 
or illusion, real Brahman is mistaken to be jiva. Hence 
the conception ‘ I am jiva \ when in fact I am really 
Brahman. As long as the real form of jiva is seen to 
exist only in that falsely assumed jivahood and that 
assumed jivahood alone is conceived to be true or real, 
so long is one deluded with the notions 4 1 am the doer, 
I am the enjoyer ’ and so on, taking them to be the 
attributes of Atman. Since jivahood is one assumed, it 
cannot be real. What is real is verily Brahman. If 
then this mistaken conception of jivahood is due to 
ignorance, how to overcome that and know the real ? 
This is explained in the latter half of this sloka. When 
by the aid of the wise preceptor’s sound advice and by 
a proper and deep study of and meditation on the 
teachings of Vedanta one comes to realise that the 
assumed form of jiva is born out of one’s own ignor¬ 
ance and that the real form is verily Brahman, then 
the illusory conception of jivahood disappears and one 
sees the jiva verily as Brahma. Just as on the rising 
of the sun what was mistaken to be the form of man 
in thick darkness is realised to be no man but only a 
post, so also on the dawn of true knowledge what was 
mistaken to be jiva is realised verily as Brahma, and all 
superimpositions on that Brahma of jivahood and so 
forth disappear, and jiva and Brahma become identified. 
To one who has thus realised their identity there is no 
perversion of truth, nor any kind of doubts nor has he 
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any action to perform, which suggests that the realised 
are above all karma or injunctions, positive or negative. 

«lts q a 4 srT a^qR I 4qt?ar 

II ^ || 

clr%flr I cTcere^q ernss^q ?>% flSfq?*? 

^ ssqra ^rrjf 3if|atqsr§ft ; qqqqi^i?*R^q 

3T3f^T 511a 3TqTl?r fqfqqSHJJ^aapiajig; irifarf? SOT* =a 
su*qif^sma<$r5fHq f*aiaTO: I iRfffaqiq: | 
•m?>3$i?*5ii?asrigf^J«q RRiatfrimTU aa as qftsWR qrasif^- 
sifaaf iqqg^rflR qfaq; ^Hawaiaa ^3t: 
f^’»Hr(^^qK0T-jl^q*'J2fifr|T<i3i«Tn^q atn^fa gur ^ngraq^ir- 
5?iqiRTtqiTif^qq 8?3lTfiq§mm atg q<g =u qf?5Tq?a fqfqqqsqq;®- 
fqHiiaafq^qqg^jgHiaita gg§j S3^35jq<%*TR9rq<JiqiRrag- 
^R93?5si fq^R *i^Rif|;rcR*T«Tn^faqi?oi^cj5ffqqqtsr§rHia^q 
^maatfa m 

acq^^qT^aiqr (from the realisation of Supreme 
Brahman) (born) ^tr (knowledge) (instantly) 
*•<? H^fa 'a (I and mine) ai^ia (delusion) araj (destroys) 
%5rqtf^aa (like the confusion of directions and the like). 

46. The knowledge that is born on account 
of the realisation of Supreme Brahma instantly 
destroys all delusions like 4 1 and mine ’ in the same 
way as confusion of quarters when the sun rises. 

Notes .— It may be argued that even on the des¬ 
truction of the delusion of the state of jiva, the worldly 
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entanglements do not cease to exist, as we find the con¬ 
ception of 'landmine’ outliving in the state of worldly 
bondage. This sloka explains this doubt. The tathwa- 
swarupa referred to here denotes the nature of Sup¬ 
reme Brahma. When by incessant contemplation that 
everything is Brahma, the identity of Jiva Atma and 
Paramatma is realised, that knowledge instantly des¬ 
troys all delusions like ‘ I and mine 9 and so forth. 
This is illustrated as follows. A certain person who 
has lost his way in darkness gropes about not knowing 
how to come by the right path. With the rise of the 
sun and the consequent dispelling of all darkness he 
finds out the royal road. Likewise the aspirant after 
emancipation who has lost the knowledge of the Sup¬ 
reme and becomes thus entangled in worldly delusions 
again realises the Supreme through the knowledge of 
Vedanta obtained at the hands of a worthy preceptor 
and his steadfast contemplation on it. 

'^rfwnm ftoft qw<fifti w m aft arft aa aa 
^ft atonafaaft ag aft ftift 

’Tim | 

II (I 

^rfriRT i aatora%®fe%q?%a- 

aftj®fa?ai =a aiftft qsru^mftft 

a*qfagrtoqsr: ftsicaftaffta ftaftara^T: ^ft aqara ftn: 

ftqftqq^q: ftssR&ft aTat aimafeqi'a: grato- 

=ggqr a =qg: to qnto s^aw ana an RTrJTR aamfift 

ft: i%icTTm?% ftfq?.i;qq33*,Tftqftqiq;q3nni 
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sTgTi'ui q&q uqa gq tsji gfeVq’rtq qqqofem: i 

qqa^T qfTqra^ fefqfef^SJcqrq sqfeffejir? <J,4l fcTTT^ 
qgiq 3?q^^?q »rir^q s^ffifq q^qqtqw: i anj ^fiq ; ar,^i% 
q^qrf^q^ 3)qrqi^rf^qq ari?qfq q#q qiq^r qq=rc^q 
?fq|qq^ aqffl^qqtqimafa^JiRRrgsft-iR q;frfa qtntfq stijq- 
^qRFtrrq flq^jqifq qr;qfq fsR qfaT^WriT gqg gqqqk: ^fq 
^nrqg^qif^fq Vfrq: I qqq $W}5E qrtqqqr fqqCtqqjqqmrq; *jfeq.* II 

SUqfasTRqT^ (who is sufficiently well illumined) 
qMt (one who has harmonised the Jiva with the Sup¬ 
reme Brahma) srwfo (verily within himself) qfe$ (all) 
few (remaining) ^ (and the one) at (all) sirhr (the 
Self) f$rq (sees) jqrqq^qr (with the eye of spiritual 
knowledge). 

47. The yogi who is well illumined sees 
everything, with the eye ol his spiritual wisdom, 
as seated verily within himself, and the one 
Atman pervading all. 

Notes : Slokas 47 and 48 describe the vision of a 
yogi who has attained sufficient spiritual knowledge. 
Such a yogi is one who has lost all attachment to the body 
and the worldly passions, who has realised the Supreme 
and who sees everything as being but of the Self. His 
knowledge is pure and uncontaminated. He has harmo¬ 
nised the jiva with the Supreme. He sees not through 
his physical eyes, but with the aid of his* spiritual eyes. 
He realises that everything exists within his own 
Atma and that one Atma pervades all. As the blue 
colour of the sky, as water of the mirage, the visible 
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world has no existence in‘fact. As the Lord has de¬ 
clared, he is verily the yogi who sees the Atman per¬ 
vading all beings and all beings existing within his 
own Atman. Thus the really illumined has no contrary 
notion to disturb him. 

a*ti?aqnah fmas^tqt: fls^roitgjjjro.^ qfet 

mot swWtettsifrar mq- 

wat^at^a ^etmgqqr^fa— 

^^T?TH ^TRRR II tfC || 

3TT?^%Rf I qftpflflia 3flTc^q 3TT?lN 
flint mw4jat?iT: qfcmat: q^qtffr *t5t$gatla qg^ a^- 
ctrqt a^gona ^uoiTen^Tft a^nn: ^Fqfqmmg fea foafq 
qifat i atK&awaqtara ^tq paata amenta ^qpnTq 

asafa i wwjfqfa^ot aaaazrfti aai atfta aur am<a- 
fliPafa\%<a aaaamqifqt i aqnsilat aafaqat ^ fllftatgawata 
astalfa «ia: i a! flit ai at atfta foaa aratwa f^a>m 
atsaa qfa%<%a qcafaanf^ n 

strata (verily Atman) 5t<T?aa (this entire universe) 
strata: (other than Atman) st?ag (another) a \%gi (not 
at all) q?: (of clay) agg. (like which) flzr(tfa (pots and 
so forth) ^timia (as his own Self) si (all) faft^ (sees). 

48. This entire universe is verily Atman. 
There is nothing at all other than Atman. He 
sees everything as his own Self, as one sees pots 
and the like as none other than clay. 
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. ^ otes:— It may be argued that Atman and the 
universe are but two distinct entities having opposite 
qualities, viz, that Atman is energy while the universe 
is inert matter, and as such the incessant contemplation 
alluded to earlier that they are but one and the same 
is difficult of practice to the aspirant. This doubt is 
cleared in this sloka by the illustration of clay and its 
products, pots and the like. Though pots and the like 
appear different from its material cause, the clay, yet 
they are but the modifications of the same clay, as cause 
and effect. Likewise the universe and everything else 
are but the modifications of the prime cause Brahman. 
Without cause there is no effect. Without Brahma 
the cause, there is no universe the effect. In essence 
cause and effect are but one. Meditated on in this light, 
Atman and universe are but one, as the cause is not 
different from the effect. 

S n || 

> I agrt 'jqTWT- 

^t^gi^R-g^rt i q^rr?T qrfHRr a 

efe: ** ^ fq^sstr: i 
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sTTcireta: 

^q?g^Uoitqi{q3I^If?sRI9^THt^^^ ^ 

«t*: i 3 |tf. 3* 1 x& 

w gwra 5J3*r% i w^r *5rc»£ ^gf^iftiew^ftfa i S3*: ft 
snSraTfoSTSR^rrctflTC I SH Sfrft'ofa: ^fe^TF^W'^TT. 

9^*1^%^'^ wrote** & Z: *&&** 

Enr^ita ^ I SCfWwnfo SJtE 3^T: w wwaiita ^H: 

a?u Ern^R^ aitsiift snH^ *n^5U-*< 

stetfri* ^1% «t^: 1 sinft^uftfa *? w^awwraf^snft- 

qx{;g rraifsnits^ Hlfa^nf^ WT^ 5 ^*>^ 11 

(while liberation during life) 33 (that) 
(the wise) wpiig (the previous limiting ad¬ 

juncts and their attributes) S&a (will give up) S: (he) 
(on account of the virtue of reality and so 
forth) ^ (attained) «T Tfttea?l dike the worm becoming 
the wasp). 

49. That is liberation while living, wherein 
the Jnani gives up the previous limiting adjuncts 
and their attributes and attains Brahmahood on 
account of the virtues of reality and so forth, just 
as the worm (by incessant contemplation) turns 
out to be the wasp (over which it contemplates). 

Notes .—Slokas 49 to 53 describe the state of jivan- 
mukti. Herein is mentioned that th° jnani, by bis 
incessant contemplation on the Supreme and the con¬ 
sequent dawn of spiritual knowledge,becomes a jivan- 
mukta, that is, one liberated while living. The expres¬ 
sion Purvopadhiguna may mean the gross, subtle and 

* 12 
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causal bodies and their attributes like the six stages of 
birth, existence, growth and the like, or the six sheaths 
or the six urmis or human infirmities like grief, delu¬ 
sion, old age, death, hunger and thirst. It may refer 
also to the three bodies, gross, subtle and causal and 
their attributes of Satwa (harmony) Rajas (passion) and 
Tamas (inertia). Or it may refer to the sheaths of 
food and so forth and their attributes of birth, lust, 
anger and the like. Jivanmukti is the complete anni¬ 
hilation of one’s innate inclinations, all sense of worldly 
pleasures and pains and all selfish instincts. It is not 
the mere giving up of the limiting adjuncts alone but 
of their attributes also. 1 he limiting adjuncts wear 
out with the destruction of one’s own Prarabda karma 
or basic taint of previous actions which one has to reap 
at all costs, like an arrow discharged cannot stop its 
motion without attaining a target. Then to what does 
such jivanmukti lead ? It leads to Brahmahood as the 
result of one s incessant contemplation on the Supreme, 
just as the worm incessantly contemplating on the wasp 
becomes in course of time a wasp itself. 

fer mm 

rftctnr I SltfM 9T5iqaVfi qjn: 

*rirfqqif9: JTt^tutgr 
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STTclFTta: 

or^ mm 5irf?cT^JTT3rK5 SIPcST W^a- 

^qqr q^rar grE: t^q^fafeqwg 3TT"rrro»T: wwq^^sifw^- 
q? sfriifatw) sSteswqw quraj^nja^q «t«.q ^ucfmm: 
smrq;?i^qqi<V ag Brrra% «cnf^flSKf|a?qi3 fq^^r flsra 
jq^^m q^T?ia i wiwftHPqjRtsr wwrfag*-. au?«t^ ^fa sja: I 
atqqfaqtq: q*JT &aT?lqt *W: giStqif^faqq^^gfq^H Hg? 
*rtfg^rg^fqifaat^a qivtq muTf^rsuat^ fa^^fq f?qt ataai 
afta^^tia <?q a^a^a^t facial a«n gggqlnt a^gnssrquT- 
?J3araag?qggiaa aa a^qfe^gjEfl^R'qi'a^raa^T^ ag^j^q- 
jpfq ataq*n^°i ttnitqi^ aisifoqt qwta- 

snfsaftfa qaaia; wtftf fa^iqt sit^t ag^ag qft#- 

a^i fansra ^fa i <?aa snrtqs^qq fa?i?qia: feqq- 
g»qai «rnicR^:ara f*Rqg«rfWr snrrc?q{faTq^q qqaa aqi^aVa 
a g fqqqgqtatqq af q^aafaarf^afa^ afa gfaa aafa n 

gfcii (having crossed) atft^q (the ocean of delusion) 
5 «it (having killed) an|qifta«iaTq (the demons of likes 
and dislikes) ata) (the Jnani) SfUpaafligq:: (harmonised 
to peace) aricanra: (exulting in the Atman) fqtraa (shines). 

50. Having crossed the ocean of delusion 
and killed the demons of likes and dislikes, the 
jnani, harmonised to peace, exults in the Atman. 

Notes:—In the absence of the means there is the 
absence of the object goal too. In this light it may 
appear that the yogi having renounced all hankerings 
after worldly pleasures, and with no spiritual rites to 
perform and the consequent desire for pleasures here¬ 
after, his routine may tend to be that of a mad man 
and thus entirely fruitless. This doubt is cleared in 
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this sloka. As Rama, searching after his wife Sita 
crossed the ocean through the bridge put up by Sugriva 
and his army and, after destroying Ravana and other 
demons, was united to his wife and was thereafter re¬ 
stored to his own capital in all joy, so also the aspirant 
in quest of liberation crosses the ocean of ignorance, 
destroys the demons of likes and dislikes and other 
passions and, thus harmonised to peace, is restored to 
that blissful state wherein he exults in the bliss of his 
own Atman. This Bliss of the Supreme Brahma is 
the only Bliss eternal, and worldly pleasures are but 
illusory. Hence the aspirant after liberation has to 
strive for Brahmananda or Bliss Supreme. 

f^TSSrqprfatci: | 

|| \\ || 

f^r criftafcctarii 3TRT?pr- 

susra: 

w*mra«rf5Rfc5: 

ftTHR. ** sir: I&sjsrcifr-r st* ra % a g M ( 

wN tftagww fef fafa ^fetwafa n 

31UTfaat§<3lfl{g5 (the attachment to pleasures exter¬ 
nal and transitory) fs?=n (having renounced) 8nsr§sfita : 
(happy in the bliss of Atman) (like the lamp 

placed within a pot) wrg, (always) «i?a: (verily within 
himself) srwaa (shines). 
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51. Having given up ail attachment to pleas¬ 
ures external and transitory, the jnani, happy in 
the bliss ol Atman, always shines within himself, 
like the light within a pot. 

Notes :— Herein is described the eternal character¬ 
istic of a jivanmukta. Having renounced completely 
all attachments, he exults in the Bliss of the Atman 
realised. Thus to the outside world his renunciation 
of all attachments is the only visible characteristic. 

Strgq nneuiWTs'qgfS'tt strtsSTWSSI 

ferewMsiRi arKttaqfca 5nftwraT%si% ^'4 t?»ra«iffl3n$ifstw 

SqTR^sfq sqfaFSfa 1 

ii ii 

fRT I alrq stu aga stpn^ft ^taer gRr: 
airfoqfa: tnMM fetaisfq, 

sqifag aatRtm^g stfasRig aT%^°i fearsfq 

s^rtrRvtvf z* ri^ftaqi ^RsimgaRtfaaqtiit sHtiRrissiwiT- 

fqqiaiRqifeft^RisH: sq&tTaraaia^a a^flRtrafq aa^igRflsils- 

a^qra stfm’jg ? fa wqit%t'4: i a4gtsfq 

Rnz^ i ?fa asrf^fq 

%pi: i stars: qf^qtB'qfq au4g af 3^?n%:uaRf*fi|a: ag 
qrgqct. ai*a ¥* °4H 4f43t<uf#4«i5t ^Rr ata: i ?sg a?3 
anr^*t f4 qltfzaasR *r qiat nRsi^a: |5tt%^tc[ st^R^t 
?tat^4l «T {if q 4 it 4 R.3ff: fitSTct 4vf 
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3 TTrJT^ter: 

sfsnwiqsisuiti 
ada dtetTpgfef^jrf^ sjfafeiNsrg^ig i 
8 f 3 ?HTiq*T sqTffaftfa ifa | g^g^tgjisifa- 

^mimaiqhri^wfq^iTnaTOrfifiq^si'iqjf^: | sjj%^ 

5>Cf w*j93^fi gif agxqj't ^,mi ifsgj ^f^fsjar: am 

n?4fsijdt wife i fefp? $wi^ qtaafa swajda foif: f?rgjit 
fosftWjisnfjciflfajT^gfa ssnfqsjfggjfafoipwsf: *?re i <rgn<* 
smfNr 5T?t?^rmTf%g g^j $ts§ <£3Wi$tt°i ^nasqfgfa fg^g; i 
:?r£wgfemmTfH ^ *A * ggsr^fg gfgg gaft u 

(though in the midst of limiting ad* 
juncts) a^g: (by their virtues) atfeg : (unaffected) sataaa 
(like the sky) Jjfa: (the sage) gafaa (knowing everything) 
JJ?aa (like the ignorant) faga. (should remain) stga* (un- 
attached) atgatj (like air) =a?a (should move about). 

52. Though in the midst of limiting adjuncts, 
the sage should yet not be affected by their attri¬ 
butes, like the sky. Though he knows everything, 
he should be like an ignorant person and move 
about unattached, like the wind. 

Notes :— Herein is described the way of life of a 
jivanmukta as to how he should pass his days till his 
basic resultant karma or Prarabdakarma is completely 
exhausted or till he shuffles off his mortal coil. Though 
he knows not of any Prarabda karma as such, yet the 
ignorant think that he is bound by Prarabda and that 
he should pass his days in this world till that Prarabda 
is exhausted. 
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He is a sage who is~given up to incessant contem¬ 
plation, mananam , of the Supreme. Though he lives 
with a physical frame or lives as a witness of those 
three bodies, which are looked upon by him as fleeting 
and transitory and in effect of having no reality, like 
water seen to exist in a mirage, he remains quite un¬ 
affected by the qualities of those bodies, gross, subtle 
and causal, such as old age, disease, hunger, thirst, sleep 
and so forth. As he sees the Upadhis as but reflections, 
their qualities also are seen as such and unreal, and the 
Atman is not bound down by them. Hence he is to 
contemplate that he is not touched by any of them. 
Further, though he is inwardly wise, he should behave 
like an ignorant. He should have no attachment for 
anything, even though by chance he comes across 
tempting objects, since attachment leads to bondage. 
But it may be argued that, since the scriptures assert 
that the realised can have his own way unfettered by 
anything and it matters not if he has passions in him¬ 
self, any injunction of the above nature limiting his 
unfettered freedom goes contrary to such authoritative 
texts and is of no avail This objection is answered by 
the fact that it strikes at the root of other scriptural 
texts, that unfettered action with attachment conduces 
to bondage and not to liberation, irrespective of one’s 
being realised or ignorant, and it does not ward off 
pain. Under such circumstances it may appear that 
the former scriptural texts, which do not see any harm 
in the realised acting unfettered though entertaining 
attachments, become futile. The answer is that these 
texts have to be understood as having reference to the 
realised in whom the passions are but shadows and not 
substantial. Since he has first renounced all kamas 
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or desires before he becomes realised, what has he to 
wish for and for whose sake, when all his desires and 
passions have already subsided in him ? The scrip¬ 
tures declare that one who has given up all desires and 
who has given up his ego and egoistic instincts, attains 
final peace. Hence the jnani should abide by the in¬ 
junctions laid down as to how he should pass his days 
till he shuffles off his mortal frame. This suggests that 
a jnani shakes off his Sanchita (accumulated) karma, and 
Agami (impending) karma does not affect him. 

g^f #q?g ! q!srR?&q&qflTqsiT*s'qtqa& — 

wb m matterfotfofon \\ n 

I qm qi ^ wrflfcasi.sjfc sra 

^31; 

qfgqifq^s'a: qqi ^qrrara^TTfq^qt; 

wmarqqt: fqssqjq; *i5Tiq tjr: snpqiw^q ngq jjara 

gft: sr^ftsT qft: rtoit «*«uq^» fafesq fqfqfi^ 

fq<fa5iqx<q<i3iq^$<& q> ^?qfia 

qqr qqr s*qfcft*lr{q<q*h i ^q;gq;qq swai && qsRanf^ 
fa5ia$sgq*q qqat tq^atfaq isnf^: i qq qq gat Jjtft qq 
qr g?gqi qq qq aa: ii qqi fisa 

sJA sfti qwqqtqqifajftqnfq aqq^qqiqr i 

qqjfq 5jf?fr qfftq srirq aqfq, ^iqt wmaq n aafitanfqgqnf^- 
qqqrq *qq qq fqfqfH q§q qqjtgqqq^ q^tfoi fqfq^q fqqtf^W- 
^qq^qqi^qifaqrq: II 
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(on the-destruction of the limiting ad¬ 
juncts) fiiwft (in the All-pervading) (without dis¬ 
tinction) (will merge) gfa; (the sage) (water 

in water) (ether in ether) (light in 

light) qr (or) w (likewise). 

53. At the destruction of the limiting adjuncts, 
the sage becomes one with the Supreme All- 
pervading, as water mixes with water, ether with 
ether or light with light. 

Notes :— On the exhaustion of the Prarabda karma 
which the ignorant see to cling to him, the jivanmukta 
attains final liberation or videhamukti (liberation after 
the body has ceased to exist). Just as a finite quantity of 
water mixes with an infinite mass of water, as the 
limited sky in the pot mixes with the infinite sky on 
the destruction of the pot, as the flame of wick mixes 
with a larger fire, so also after the destruction of the 
gross and subtle bodies, which are like burnt pieces of 
cloth in the case of jivanmukta, the jnani merges in 
the All-pervading Supreme Brahma as one with it 
without any distinction. Though he is verily the Sup¬ 
reme in that state, he is said to become one with the 
Supreme for the illumination of the ignorant. 

afi f% gritejreifSTqi cWL nzwsqvi- 


ii ii 

• 13 
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3TTcJT«rtei: 

I awjresmrat, sirc&fa %ftfa 

TOnst 'M^i'tm^ srwrg sntffsft smrg spre: stfo$) «5Twt 

5 wf^r • ?p* ?rrrer i ^^trrj^ 

towi gi^tri ^pfT^rcr^nvrf^ fpr i cfrsrafcfs g*g 

«Rgi75m^'T^ gf%^R^icH+fflfg g^4 5ift qaisrararfo urgqr- 
jp^T^rJTRj^if gf%a w?fia n 

(other than which gain) an?) sttw) (there is 
no greater gain) *pg^rg (than which happiness) s»m g<si 
(there is no greater happiness) qagniRi (than which 
knowledge) »ptR 5TR (there is no greater knowledge) ag 
stU (that is Brahma) ^fa (thus) snrarota (should under¬ 
stand). 

54 , That should be known as Brahma, than 
the gain of which there is no greater gain, than 
the bliss of which there is no greater bliss and 
than the knowledge of which there is no greater 
knowledge. 

Notes :— Slokas 54 to 68 treat of the nature of 
Brahman. Here in the three following slokas is des¬ 
cribed the nature of Brahma by the process of Tatastha 
Lakshana (or definition by differentiation yet in con¬ 
sonance with it). 

That Supreme thing is Brahma which is the great¬ 
est gain, the greatest Bliss and the greatest knowledge. 
By this is meant that the Supreme is incapable of being 
described as having a defined form. It can be described 
as of the nature of Sat, Chit, Ananda (Reality, Con- 
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sciousness and Bliss). All worldly and human pleasures 
are said to be merged in that Brahmananda (Supreme 
Bliss). 

mi ^ qifriT * 35 ^: I 

mi & aKflSPWFPfcj IIll 

*T^Rf I *J£*3 €fr faft *3T3*&3 ffl 

^*T 3*3 5JTTRT I *151 ^ Sfl **3* 3^ ?33 

«tp33l smitfa 5 * 33 : *T5*3 ^*rr 3^m fepat 3 33^3 

31% I *Tg*3 5TI53I *Jf?R?33 i^3t 3Tqt %*T ^faSR 3*3 3lf*3 I 
33 *RTffS 3*3 3®*333T*% ?fa 3333 I 3^3IS3?al f3Tqi%*3- 

fafa *jfea3(. 11 

33[f]fT (having seen which) 3rq* (nothing else) f 53 
(is to be seen) 3^3f (having become which) 333 ^ 3 : 
(there is no other becoming) asgrcar (having known 
which) 3iq* |r3 (there is nothing else to be known) 33 
(that) sfip*333Tt% (should be known as Brahma) 

55. That is to be understood as Brahman, 
having seen which, there is nothing else to be seen, 
having become which, there is nothing else to be¬ 
come and having known which, there is nothing 
else to be known, 

3R?3 II II 

1 fcHhf* fa^Riit 3Tvj: amTRrit 

=3 *133 tjtir qf*17l *I3igTaTa3?gfla; 3T3[*T 53*%3 

5I3[^f^g^*f|3f3f^ 3133 3T*tf?T 333%3 3I*I*f|3 ^3- 
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foa^qf mafa^itimi aaqrgqagw spjnfqgSfaqwflafGaia: ^ 
S3natafa3n&a*arna^q?f?a a aq^afia ^ra^g s%??rasirc3tfafa 
i ci^«Eim«nnia«iii^*(4 a-$a a?a mafa Praiataifqfa 
wa: i asr^qajfra gtasia er^r qana aqt qf^a^aftynsisiNi =a 
aqa alftq f^fag aftqfaanflgff: u 

faa^ (around, across) g>sq (above) sta: (below) <j<q 
(omnipresent) afq|qia*q (reality, consciousness and bliss) 
atjq (without a second similar) aa^i (without end) fata 
(eternal) qq> (one sole) a« (which) aa (that) ap9taat?^a 
(one should know as Brahma). 

56. That One is to be understood as Brahma 
which is All pervading, Across, Above and Below, 
which is Reality, Consciousness and Bliss, With¬ 
out a second similar, Infinite, Eternal and the 
Only One. 

a3?a®8? g ig^H aitfqf^a statajatfRt^^ioiB^aitqq- 

1 

II H\9 II 

3Rrf^I<T | STrrgUT^frl ^ afa^atfa qiq^a a§l5qfaf?TE 
^kRqatfqfaraa^pita aiao? il^rf^Nqfaqfe: aradqa 

fat?atg^i)% =a 3qg?g 

?T3^3 sfll^ravin:^ i ^RqatfqfafotafaaaT a^g ??a^ 
a?q »titfa fasipftaiRaia: i ag ^frqat^tar faaa efa aqaraaa 
V*& atsqa qar qifi ag^arRft: irlftfa #paiaar- 

«n*rcfc fa^q fa«afa are Ran* foaa i awT^P^aifqfa^jtafa- 
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flj%5«W3[4 qgqqfta aa, aqurftsr ^fa ^nf%f*uai?aatftfii 
«rra: i qforeioqrc^iqqsqqcqft^tq g rpqpJt qq qtq«)qt qpiatai- 
faffc «afa 11 

aTa^artf^^a (by the process of eliminating what 
is not it) lqt?q: (by the Upanishads) qstfq?) (is shown) 
atsqq (indestructible) ansogw^ (infinite Bliss) qq; (the 
one) qa (which) a^qqqu^a (that is known to be 
Brahma). 

57. That is to be known as Brahma, which 
is shown by the Upanishads by the process of eli¬ 
mination of what it is not, which is Indestructible 
and the one Bliss infinite. 

Notes :— After describing the nature of Brahma in 
a general way, herein is described the same by the pro¬ 
cess of elimination. By eliminating the body, senses 
and the like as not being Brahma, what remains as the 
one indestructible infinite Bliss, that is to be known as 
Brahma. It may be asked that, when everything is 
thus eliminated as not being Brahma, what remains is 
nothing but a blank. This has been well answered in 
the commentary on Sloka 16. By saying that Brahma 
is indestructible and infinite Bliss, the other Deities 
like the Creator (Brahma) and so forth are to be under¬ 
stood with powers finite. 

a3 s^n^qrfljjaqifqiiin^q^stq^tqHsqqtq =q qtwtfq qgrfe 
qrKaq^qfaetetfeq; sssw q^mfe^q sn*qq qsnq^qr- 

qpsisj^qflsqq'cq %?iqrs— 
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3Tr?tr=rt«r: 


asTrsjreTT^*^ w^rf^T ^\: ii vmi 

^T^IrT I rT^r q«q sr^jj; 

Sff^&STrfsRTT: strflR^awfttcro «355tiqqi: sT^TUr: 

awtmfo ^<nf^«vri^prf^T: 

^T: «5T^fq>n: qftfcsmaj ^rf?rj | q^n% surc^^ifaaT: 
'tftfcgqrat *nfo a^i^qmtqosrq^qflnjqcq ^ifa^fitfirarq: i 

gfc i qfo snn^- 

WIT^JI <?q q^: $&$.• *1 3 £T3H%q^jqr^I wqfei II 

at^SRs^TO (of the form of infinite bliss) asi(his) 
3fTfl??5r3Tfa?it: (depending on a particle of bliss) 5fiHi?lT: 
(God Brahma and others) 5ma«fa (in proportion) «q£a 
(become) anq^if: (blissful) 5tqr: (finite, little). 

58- Brahma and others, depending on a par¬ 
ticle of bliss of the Supreme, who is Bliss infinite, 
become proportionately limited of that Bliss (i. e. 
finite). 

Notes .— It may be suggested that the assertion 
that God Brahma and others are of finite Bliss is impro¬ 
per, since their position is aspired for by many for per¬ 
forming the various scriptural rites. This is answered 
in this sloka. The Trinity of the gods, Creator, Sus- 
tainer and Destroyer, are of blissful nature, depending 
on but a particle of that infinite Bliss of the Supreme. 
In proportion to that part of Supreme Bliss imbibed 
by them, they become blissful highly or small. They 
are not by themselves of infinite Bliss. Hence it is 
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suggested that every effort should be aimed at the 
acquisition of that Bliss infinite and not of the position 
of those gods. 

sfa am a^qazretf^fu: qftfemq am 

STHR^I ST^T^fu: qftfesfca&a I SUmmua??# 

*t*at niaiafaa^satf^qq nureq^l i ^unrufa anrcq^-q- 
fuattsifstramis— 

s&ra ii II 

cTfrfiftrfo I 3TT^ tqma ^ 

qrau\fa$qqg: srnaufea ^g^qrsqufqnroq^ anfam- 

msuqanufaftmtafeaT aHtotOTmyjirqffaflfam =a at ^anf| 
gatt% qataiar antr.^afa trcata i wnsRaa mgsaa. atfsreaa. 
attain: sMt a^tfa aaag strain;: 

c^^sjRtd mirca^sq an<m afoa: ag^: 

^rratat^ safstawaa&tia I fastft ®m$?tfa 

a ^i^qif famuifa aa q=jrag^ftafanT%a« i cT^m^ stwta 
tt^rara^^q at an tafaiaftta *HNt?t 

ata asqEtf^'safq mta ^aftta qafa fa^ ga =a aafa fa^raai 
fagsit^ am a® $?rw«r mat ga yqmu mu mm q»55mq am ?«: 
5 attfa i ganf?aaarf^fama: i amrasn'u: atqfifegtmla a g qft- 
{Wqg. i mu la^qtum #: am an^uam &i% Smtq^a- 
a&faftft a faa;a i "?N aa aa sqta aa amtai&fajmau 
smmtu smal anVfa qfea uafa n 

a^TS (united with that) stfea a*g (all objects) saafTt: 
(function) fa^foa: (imbued with consciousness) a^stta 
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(therefore) (all-pervading) (Brahma) (in 

milk) gftfor (like butter) (in all). 

59. All objects are imbued with That. Every 
function is stimulated by Consciousness. Hence 
Brahma pervades all, just as butter pervades 
every particle of milk. 

Notes : As the waters of the ocean become limited 
through rivers, wells, tanks and so forth, so also it may 
be suggested that the Supreme Bliss becomes limited 
through the God Brahma and others. As such, how 
can that Supreme Bliss be infinite ? Further as exper¬ 
ience shows, all are attached to the body, children, 
friends, wife and so forth. Hence how can one’s attach¬ 
ment be said to relate to one’s self ? This is explained 
in this sloka. 

All objects, like body and the senses and those ex¬ 
ternal that we see about in the universe, are imbued 
with that Supreme Brahma as revealed by the Scrip¬ 
tures. It is this Brahma that pervades the elements. 
All functions, internal and external, are actuated by 
that Supreme Consciousness, in the absence of which 
there is no function at all, nor any activity for the 
organs of sense. Hence the Supreme pervades all, just 
as butter pervades every particle of milk, oil in oil seeds, 
fragrance in flower, taste in fruit and so on. Hence 
the Supreme is infinite, not finite. This Supreme per¬ 
vading all, there arises attachment to the body and the 
like. On the principle that what is pervaded becomes 
that verily, so also the world that is pervaded by 
Brahma becomes verily that Brahma itself. 


STTrJT^N: 
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*3 pqrertnafo srif^ afi aftcfa-u^ aPff?- 

fsRi% sr^roTtsfq amapsna a^ta; q;«wqq?q f^q&atreifTqi 
«3fa$T*g«it4 apu: nfaqr^rfa u 

II II 

sTfrfqwRt l 3Rq^4 3T^|£ sTfs* *qwa 
sT^Hfqawa sra sumfla ag sr^s^qtr^Tii «sqrfa & saatarfa 
a^mia aa arga i ai^if aatfa a ?a ^ q**aq’ n ?fa ^jp«- 
ara^ara #aa stfaqr^acaig ^fa %sr i si^sfq sasqaian ^jatar- 
jft^sfq «g i sr$fa ^amfasia swi*qi?<nnaaT ^fa azat 
anjfa^araai atat aamaar siw^sialfaHraqfaqT^aiqLa ar <v* 
afrasi srcm i srssrtf qa %arfo a s^tasqa ^ra- 

afcfq amf^a * afaareft faai ’ ^fa gtf: i staqsqafirfaf^lqoi- 
gftaifouaTf^fawwtasiga; aafa i sr^qjpTepiT?^ ^g®i- 
snfaawlla ag aimfsa** srnoft a ga; sr^nfcauf^areri waifafa 
%si i ^afTKOTqia^atfaauft?! %%-. sffsqat sqa^rcre aar egr 
JTfi?«a ffa agatnaifag aarsri saafitus fsqa?;rafaqr?ata qa- 
*Ta«aifgfaqfta fafte ag^fta g^aat%iafaq>nrcfsa a*g agr^i- 
^tR^Rl <re adfa fasnatarf^qa: i <$a azrf^g agg waif) asar- 
^TJfR^a srsnfqaaaqkitg saqiiftg as«afa aa saigai asm: ara- 
tfsaea afeas^rca a ^faa aafa n 

ara<g (not small) ewga (not big) ai|# (not short) 
si^ (not long) wsi (unborn) waa (imperishable) asr^q- 
goiaoifcia (without form, quality, caste and name) a^ 
(that) aiiataaitaa (one should know as Brahma). 

* 14 
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3TR*T«rtel: 


60. That is to be known as Brahma which 
is neither minute nor big, neither short nor long, 
is unborn and imperishable, without form, quality, 
caste and name. 

Notes :— It may be suggested that if Brahma is but 
that which pervades the visible forms, then as the des¬ 
truction of butter takes place with the loss of milk, so 
with the destruction of the visible object, Brahma also 
must become destroyed. In that state how can Brahma 
be said to be imperishable ? Answering this doubt, this 
sloka describes Brahma as having no modification 
whatsoever at any time. It is hinted here that Brahma is 
without birth. This is opposed to the very teachings of 
the Lord to Arjuna, wherein He declares He had many 
births of which Arjuna is not aware. But this is, as 
He Himself explains, like the position of an actor on 
the stage. Himself predominating His own Maya, being 
born through that Maya for the set purpose of estab¬ 
lishing virtue. Verily He is free from the bondages of 
birth, death and the like. He is imperishable too. 
These two attributes of ‘ unborn and imperishable ’ 
also suggest that Brahma is free from all other modi¬ 
fications too. Further it is said that Brahma is with¬ 
out name. This is not true, it may be argued, since 
Brahma is known by the terms of Brahma, Atma, Rita, 
Satyam and so forth. It is explained in Laghu Yoga 
Vasishta that such appellations are merely conceived 
for use in common parlance. So also, that which is 
described as not minute, not big, should be known as 
Brahma, devoid of all modifications of minuteness and 
the like. Hence as the ether is not lost with the loss 
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of the pot which contained it, so also Brahma is not 
destroyed with the destruction of the body and all, 
being pervaded by it. Hence is established the indes¬ 
tructibility of Brahma and its peculiar nature. 

mm i 

-q:fa II II 

=T^T^FT I ’T^TFTT 3TOT 513515(3 f3?TcR%3 

g;«3^ra3ifqa$Rti»i5i3?g smsift i wer: srai^- 

’Trr g 3 wn?T% RSI^ I 5*3 3?gRT %% Rf*£33RT3 

3H5* 3* wrf?r swrerl 3§[*3 

1*33; i 3 gqf 3tfa 3 3srt fl’sia) 3iff3 fatsRflfo: I 

sfe ^pangwfa elr a^r vjtrt forn&fa sj3: i 3 a^isral* 

r 5i5i ifi 3 rfr* ffd 333f33m i q&3 smas 

33r3 *jqf^t^3:RT%3 *3*1 *3333351:4 3 *jfaci 33fa II 

a^reit (by whose light) *tr^ (shines) atslfq (the sun 
and the like) «i*ti: (by what are illuminated) ?ra (but 
which) 3 wi*j 4 (is not illuminated) ^3 (by which) 33 
(this all) 3tfa (shines) af$t*l3i3rc3a[ (must know that to be 
Brahma). 

61. That should be known as Brahma by 
whose light shine the sun and the like, but which 
is not illumined by those illuminated and by 
which shines this (visible) all. 

Notes :— Herein is further explained the nature of 
Brahma. By the light of Brahma shine the sun, moon 
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STRJTarta: 


and fire and the like, but Brahma is not illumined by 
them. It is by the light of this Brahma that the intel¬ 
lect and this visible universe shine. By this are re¬ 
vealed the inherent inertness of the universe and the 
luminaries like sun, moon and the like, and the self¬ 
refulgence of the Supreme Brahma. 





n n 

sajnrraH sftc- 




5^ afaqwvKw sr?cHr%aar 

srfrarcfr i wrraf|» aeal *r*nw: fera: sja : i wfa 

sqicqsifTqf.^'Tat^if^roTt: aff:a?i5t€3^qea ^ 

stir*itef|#«Tsi =q ^fgg n 

(by itself) 3T*?pj%: (internally and externally) 
s*n«?t (having pervaded) «ra*m (illuminating) aife® sura 
(the entire universe) a§i (Brahma) sr$T3& (shines) g%- 
(like an iron ball heated by fire). 

62. Like an iron ball heated by fire, Brahma 
shines by itself, pervading all both internally and 
externally, illuminating the entire universe. 

Notes:— Herein is described the immanence of 
Brahma. Like a red hot iron ball extremely heated in 
fire, It shines by itself and illuminates all, pervading 
them both internally and externally. Brahma destroys 
all darkness and, by the maxim that by which a thing 
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is pervaded becomes' verily in essence that object, 
Brahma is not different from the universe that It 
pervades. 

*3 Sift I 

^ ivgrartnf-— 

apfis?q*| f%33R | 

a^qsrRi %f«r*n m\ n n 

| a§r Q^fk^ioT <?aa?rg aafs- 

sasaKawanat fa^a fon ag[T qaac pamaagaasgiarana ang. 
afi^a gfn^rafgssna wt&fa aa: gai graaafa an f?ln 
an ^ntf^: sT^OT: 3T?^ a*g 

* feflfa arRa i «a «afM an aiatRa i 

area) faaa nrat araiat fan^t aa: i aaaRft fstea^aateiar- 
g aft: i tra: atsaa fcfa^Ra aa^ra ^atif? auai^ia i 

ana: <j*?a;@nnig. wa5*3 sttrt %g^ a&ait af? 
sataarai Jjagfam aar aai ra^ar an- 
ftasnan a^at JjagRa^rsnacaxa ana: aafi^ 8 jacaa%fta ?i 
arfaanftfa am: i qaa Jjaataiafta aa?an?af%ag fa|arftft 
qfta aafa 11 

tjafsan 0 ! (different from this) an (Brahma) ana: 
(other than Brahma) spaa a fega (there is nothing else) 
an^aa (other than Brahma) *nfa %a (if shines) ft«at 
(unreal) aai (like) (mirage in desert).! 

63. Brahma is different from this (universe). 
There is nothing else other than Brahma. If any- 
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srrcfRtvr: 


thing shines other than Brahma, it is illusory like 
(water in) mirage in the desert. 

Notes: If Brahma is said to pervade the universe, 

how can that Brahma be described as one without a 
second ? If it is not different from the .universe, how 
can it be said to be peculiarly different ? This is ans¬ 
wered in this sloka. 

The expression ma y mean that Brahma is 

different from this visible universe oi it may mean that 
it is different from this universe which is inert and 
conducive to pain and so, as opposed to it, Brahma is of 
Reality, Consciousness and unalloyed Bliss. It has been 
declared by the scriptures and by the Lord Himself.^ 
There is nothing else other than Brahma. If there is 
anything different from Brahma, that is unreal, illusory. 
Brahma alone is real. Hence the peculiarity of Brahma 
and its not being different from the universe are not 
contradictory. The world appears r.al only to the 
ignorant, but not to the wise. 

m || ^ || 

?RT I ^ ^ ^3 ^R* 

=g, rTr^rf RTR^ qsjpg 
JTg[?T*& 3rfi55atioi st|N l a^jor; 
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^ ^ 'uwvz: qsra^sfa 

q? gril&ft *n*s, *?l *srfo5 *r^T wfifa n 

(is seen) (is heard) s?^ (whatever) sTfOT: 
«*?*?<! (other than Brahma) *r a^[ (it will not be) 
a?-^RT3 ^ (and by the dawn of truth) (that) ^ 
(Brahma) (reality, consciousness and bliss) 3*5*? 

(without a second). t 

64. Whatever is seen or heard is nothing 
else than Brahma, and, on the realisation of truth, 
that Brahma is Reality, Consciousness and Bliss, 
without a second similar. 

Notes;—Whatever is realised by the organs of 
sense* all such are but Brahma, whether it be heard, 
seen, touched, thought or realised. By the dawn of 
real knowledge with the aid of scriptures and reason¬ 
ing, that Brahma is verily Sat, Chit and Ananda, with¬ 
out a comparable second. 

ag q? an alqr ala qfiqpi %q asaf qw a ^iq'a 
^n^i^unr i aqr aquarian 

a ataiqaari sRgsgTfiqfq assTf^tfiawafg^WRi^ 

iqtqsgaawqTfgquftafq aftqq$T?i?a\<Ji afgisagqfgafa q*a$qig- 
— 

*ng«F^ II V* n 

a*q =agw as *T#*T af^lrJIR 

fowafeafaqai q a^rewisraqi a»qq> 
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sTirinito: 


I STfR^J WT^rT SffiraflW wrg ^ 

si fwi i *.§pra <?* s&roHiw*fcns 
sgntfe^qinHvmg sr^ifgi^B erg q^gfg grsg $fa mg; i pga 
mm g^ai gsprci ggst^flifafaqTig^: i ^cssrasa fera gift gsrra 
ai spirfNa fqjpr aigq^fsa q^qfo gtsrap ?fa 

amfo sraia a»ai?aia a g ai^qftararft s^^a aafa 11 

ala (pervading all) af^^naH (of the nature of Sat. 
Chit) 5Tlsp3§j: (the man having the eye of wisdom) fa<t^ 
(sees) ar^Hag: (the man possessing the eye of ignorance) 
(cannot see) arcasa (shining) aig (sun) spsjqgdike 
the blind). 

65. The man who has the eye of wisdom 
sees Brahma of the nature of Satchitananda per¬ 
vading all> while he of ignorance cannot see it, as 
the blind cannot see the sun that is shining. 

Notes :— If the Supreme Brahma is always pervad¬ 
ing all, it may be asked how it is not recognised by all at 
all times. Though it has been explained earlier, it is now 
further elucidated for the firm faith of the aspirant. 
The jnana referred to here is that faculty of a purified 
mind arising on account qf the recitation, hearing and 
the like of the Vedanta. The man in whom that faculty 
has developed realises always Brahma in everything, 
while he, who has no such illumination, cannot realise 
it, like the blind man that cannot see the shining sun. 
Brahma is not realisable by the physical senses, but only 
by the dawn of spiritual knowledge. This reveals that 
all efforts have to be directed for the achievement of 
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the means of realisation whereby realisation spontan¬ 
eously arises. 

fasaftawaifafa^ sta<mfa*fo $a«i- 

faansftsnf— 

il %% II 



SRurri^faftfa 1 SRnrrf^ftr: *a1*w*»i«ra i n$fo: 

^ftaHRTf?T’7ftrrrRr^: St i^f^srt^rsnfu^T qftasa'faa: qfcatfaa 

^srigRqsuf^rorsaT sag; namicfli wa'fa- 

spiwSaRrfaaaiaaisqia grfiwg. ^a*N ■ylcirf smaS i 

a fawTaPHaan^a f^aife£ai4: I aitata: Jt?i5l^ g^a 

tgate atsaa&ssr afa^taaiffR faafag s^aiga; gaafsttaag^a? 
saraaia a I assisna fgjgt: faaa | si a <ftaaaaataa«|? $fa 
amg.1 Miffarca^fq^iif^sar^a as^Tfa^tf? mafa^n^Raat =eam- 
ansbara aaamafa: qiufqtg^i: fia^a ga?q r a?a:t i qtags^a 
«jgo?i^ $?ai af^awqapatfsRi fa^an^Ra^^ia^ a*?* 

nanftn aiaila aseiaia ^fa i aana qtaaaaataqa^fiaqa;: 
q^&a i awafaai tgyj ^a sraarfoaMi^nMia atasg^T waft 
aaua.sn^rtfaaiflfq (a^qaTaaifataiaf«3#asa<mfa# a^ar aasa 
fegaisaaifaraata: i sisfa gg§fa: *aqai$ahwl* qlatj^a 
$jsafa% gfaa «qfa n 

staaifafa: (by hearing and the like) 3^)t?5TRTfiiqf<atfqa: 
(heated in the fire of jnana kindled) ^ta: (the individual 
soul) Qaasna (from all impurities) §a»: (freed) arfiaa. 
(like gold) sDa^ (shines) *EN (by itself). 


* 15 
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STTrJrahl; 


66. The jiva or the individual soul, heated 
in the fire of knowledge kindled by hearing and 
the like (of Vedanta), is cleansed of all impurities 
and shines by itself like (molten) gold. 

Notes:— Herein is explained that, for the complete 
annihilation of all taints, hearing and the like of Vedanta 
truth are to be constantly resorted to. This hearing 
of Vedanta kindles the fire of knowledge in the aspirant, 
and as the kindled fire develops, all the impurities of 
the individual soul are consumed therein, when that 
jiva shines of itself. As impure gold by fire, so the jiva, 
by jnana, becomes pure, and the aspirant who has real¬ 
ised the knowledge of Self has also incessantly to resort 
to the hearing of Vedanta for the complete annihilation 
of all taints. When such is the case even with those 
realised, needless to say how much more necessary it is 
for him who is after realisation. 


a! =3 

srarsH — 

$$ srcraft n ^ n 

swrasmsrawqra =g 

st«t^[ fgfldffa fcqsirct 

fosjfal 1% I 3TTr17r U^tqfrsT; qwpfli q* 

^q?f: a*=rr- 
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ar?aaa< arwaa, erh*WTg: f ragbag WTRTI smwatawtgftftqft 
g sqtaareftftg: anting wlpqrft waarft smaaTamgwft^aa: i 
ft a ^ paaia aaqfe® =a a^wa srareft ft i lafta? 
annrftfftqftfi; ft^gggft a «1aaft ft w-%: i wiaantftasgal 
aar fawiwaaaiataaq^aj g^aiftaw wwa ftsaa areiftai 
gar>atftaft%ft qanfta aaanaft aai faamqftftat giaga: a^R- 
aT5ia<ja4» gtaiwgtftgw Wfia ft^q aiafaRT aafaqat a 
afftft aar«ftaq$T5taatft Wia: | qfo ^ia*aai^Taa3Ft4araRSm 
aftftgft a g a>aain i awipaggiaRi gg^ai sraaiftai ^Rita 
w*qiqata a g aarftfc $wft?Tg(SflEFq>SJ*fwft gfti waft i aft 
ag smwat atggqRiftnft^aTq qfiqaigiq *aa a*rei<ain gra- 
fcaigta faaraftq gas ftwa sRoutwaia: ftaa, ftat*afta 
ass«a^ft t%*aftsftaTc»a?aft4tg5aaa^*snftaii5ifi qfftigic 
f^T5i5itftq ?ft i ft awnq. aaamq wasaiqt sqtwaa. ala q£q4: 
snaaaraa w*aa ^ft »« waaift w*sr awfeiagaiara^a fasqsr 
aift aal wasssnaaiaiiga 5<a4: I «mnq a4garar aqraHqfaatal- 
foailft gas I WKWatawig: «n*nata: ^agq^ia w qa Wigs qj4s 
ig>a;reitfta: ^r$ri.EErRaT?a;a>*atftqftftfiaa*wftgta: aftqpr 
a^raftaiaja wrft tr$iaa awira asrqoua wa aaawa I aaqaatang 
anasnft am ^ft wrfta aiam^ft faas a fa a? siqRctgararfta- 
g%ift faasfta ^rftRTFaaawiaiq. aaa?^4ft aa 4>aaaarar 
saaaia ?ar4: i qaa aai gfoFT<reaasqiqaftsft gqaasafaaswftg- 
*qs»a gmig^ q»g sfttft aqis^qt«Rw^qiq^tsfq sta<atft{«far?a:- 
^iniftqftg^agqigiaaEFTq ftaiaiftg aisftfa a g *aafw«ja> waft i 
a?r q=lfajqana qRwtfaaar ?aan4n a qRftfaavaaq aftqiqaft 
^gr^ralfta ^ft i wicgi caggt4$8[ai4: aaiaicwi «a aaawa i aa 
i»aq an aai giagaft aftft wamtq aaarga^ara aanftssgoi an 
assiaa i a ? qg^ai4ga an^ ( at%i 3 <a alia waa£a4: i fa ^aa aif 
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STTrJT^J: 


ft q«ia qftmig: qftRq: *TTg: ^:5gq^: SREUTT^^: ?j4 STRUT 
3PTS Sia: qgrr q)q qq *Tig: qqqft qgr ¥l stetflTg: «%^RR3[- 
55^1 ?Rt 4: «l%*RR5fl¥»qt SRR^^Sf fasilftwa: ^RM5Tftgt 
?q «sa:5T0i wrorftft¥fa a^qmSRtftfligfta: gtaiftr^mferg- 
¥qftgi«T: i4*gi%aqT fetR! *j§i«T?fa£Ha |ft ga: g«: sr^.R 
¥rb 4 wig fftBftqisttr fqgiqijq i a^rfe ^itausat aqiilsTg^- 
jqTqflfngrqTTaiT^l^qiSiTRTTqTq^ft giqTtqq JTTRTT ffa I q'sqnft 
«qT«q?l H^qnr$: gig qfr^ ^fa qtqq | <Joi «T*!*tq<l 

alnaa fagr $aiift sja: i giaift glgiTgiqaq*Tq£qT3 sigg- 
sgai^jfaaqftq sn^: spanitogir^ qrfiiwTRTgqaqafqaftse ^4: 
gat at ^mft gaift srtq^l sirgrlg srtqfor qqsiqfRTfagfqsR&fij, 

gq.55 siig gfa «*§ Jtfafea aft *w srq qift afRsatgq- 
fT¥iqffg?TTf^^a: i n^ift glgarfg q gas*: qqtqsra^mt 
fg;q qigielgfit flfig, aqi salfa garfo g^Rfag^Ttq ^rrft 
wnasagi^ t q«Kn*r*«W( g^j^^i^RaflfTqmsraoi $tqi 
?qq^i4qftflVqqs«^ qiaqm fqqt*T 5Ttrqg^Rqr: ^^quoimq 
fqgrq aar fqft«n«ftq fg<fg¥R¥fgg srftqM* fqqftawqqT^q 
ft#q fg<sr g*?fa argfa « qq f%gfa>g<stHg*tqfa fsrft- 
q)qtwnfgqts i ftfa gfqa wqfa n 

(risen in the sky of the heart) ft (indeed) 
silWT (the Atman) q)q*Tigs (the Sun of Knowledge) agftgq. 
(that which destroys ignorance) glsqpft (pervading all) 
¥Taqift (sustaining all) gift (shines) (all) jrerh (illu¬ 
minates). 

67. The Atma, the sun of knowledge that 
rises in the sky of the heart, destroys the darkness 
of ignorance, pervades and sustains all and shines 
and makes everything to shine. 
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Notes :— The Supreme Brahma pervades all like 
Akasa. It sustains all like the universe that are super¬ 
imposed on it, giving them an apparent reality and 
finiteness. By the right grasp of Vedanta it dawns in 
the heart that is purified. It then destroys all darkness 
of ignorance and shines veritably like the blazing sun. 
Some take another reading like aurgsrtwrg: as one ex¬ 
pression which means ‘ the sun of the knowledge of Self*. 
Further, beyond shining by itself, It causes the entire 
visible universe to shine as Itself. Like the sun that rises 
up in the sky at daybreak destroys all darkness, and dis¬ 
pels the previous mistaken notion of having misunder¬ 
stood a post to be man, so also the knowledge of Brahma 
that dawns in a purified mind dispels all ignorance and 
the confusion caused by the mistaken cognisance of 
two entities like Jiva and Atma, whereby everything 
appears finally as Brahma and nothing but Brahma. 
By this is revealed that jnana alone is the cause of 
liberation and not karma, and that every effort should 
be directed towards achieving jnana by hearing Vedanta 
truths, and not for the performance of rituals and 
sacrifice intended to confer benefits in this life and 
life thereafter. But it may be asked, if Brahma is 
thus of the nature of knowledge, eternal, infinite 
and self luminous. It can itself destroy ignorance. 
Why should one resort to the hearing of Vedanta 
truths? Further, even if by such practice of hearing, 
ignorance is destroyed, the functioning faculty remains, 
and as such, Brahma cannot be said to be alone without 
a second in the presence of that faculty. This is ex¬ 
plained here as follows. Consequent on the dawn of 
Brahma within oneself, everything shines as Brahma. 
With the destruction of ignorance, the cause of all 
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superimposition, the effects including the functioning 
faculty are destroyed, and everything shines verily as 
Brahma. As the sun’s rays, though all pervading, reflec¬ 
ted on a Suryakantha stone alone are capable of setting 
fire to and consuming grass and the like, so also the 
knowledge of Self, though all pervading, is capable of 
destroying ignorance and all its effects only when it 
dawns on a mind purified by the hearing and so forth 
of Vedanta. Further, this sloka explains the evolution 
of self into the Supreme Brahma, and its consequent 
effects. By incessant practice of contemplation on the 
Supreme Brahma, the self evolves finally as that 
Brahma. The word Sarvam here denotes Brahma which 
is Real, Infinite and Knowledge pure. By incessant con¬ 
templation, knowledge of the Supreme dawns, and the 
self merging in that Supreme begins to realise that he 
is Bliss, Real and Eternal Brahma. Hence the aspirant 
has first to become qualified by acquiring the means 
for liberation. Then he should, through the aid of a 
wise preceptor, master the Vedantic maxims. He should 
himself contemplate on those great truths and realise 
the identity of Jiva and Brahma. Then by incessant 
contemplation on that identity and Brahma, all conflic¬ 
ting notions and tendencies should be destroyed and 
finally lose that identity itself. It is then that he en¬ 
joys the happiness of liberation final, which cannot be 
enjoyed by any other way, not by the practice of Hata 
Yoga and the like. 

3T sifnrfq i qgr ^ 

JTTWrfct b 
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g^9?q>7f5i?qgq^ qq^oigq- 

«f <fa n 

€raTfc|f?reig*T | 

*\wi fafafsjpq: 

*T ^ || ^ || 

T^^rm- I ^Ri^aa?«t>agf>afaq*qftqi%.T qra- 
ftarfla^faga; sn?m amt aar ^ g^i?m 
*& ggs*fa*ift araaagsaaqir: frftfef?*: ftafta faaar fafaat 
fpa^rreaat: fa>ar: fqaaasaai: ita aata^sg qqatat qj^aa .-1 
*f «?ar«tsgf%a qa I sraisiq aat55« g;qig q®q^ 

?q\«n gareqft a;®! qa faa&qfq a a^?N ^fsgnfqfflsqfqta^irfq 
fafq^t«fqfr %a i aqita waa^Cta aaaa:—aias?®ifa»Tmai 
*faa?t* ^qraq'aCta a araq jpiq a;®\ i an^ g 
aoitaaaforaT: fear: ?*ar f?wgT%ag;g;atafl:» Sana aeq<tgqra- 
waa^aiTisiaq «q;g^Hieq«sqa ^anfq sia^gfa^faarva-araar 
9roi?afafcatqafaa3rftfaaai!=iiai | qg a;^ qg faas^ft 
^fesisqfaatfaa^ ai?agRcaafaa3ift°irqft ajarafafa^atfa %*r i 
fq^tqq^^tqi^ wra^g a^tat. swat aia; arfa qqag f| 
fe^iaa: ?fa aagagrapSta at>aTat>agaa9a«a9wnKi i af| 
'pfea^faqNHsqaqjraff ^fa %a i afarRsafafiaaaiR’at^ar^tai 
faffra ia^a^ra a^q^qqa^ma%: i ag fafasaaj ajaifwaRgri), 
^aifaqasmar a;Ag qfaaa.g aesafa gjatfafarq^ara i waifaei: 

sra a;a aatfa a: ?a war at a atnt a a faffriaifta: ?fa 
aaagaai^ s[fa aar aaa: a>R?gfaqq5aiq Biafrctwaig ar«saraf 
ara^H^sft arRiTqifiajaifa^RiafaasasRwaiw i ag g?aar$wn^a 
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srawftqj fRts'fl^ramqreaT ft astiR awnmsft'Jtft %?r I 
a«F*afift afar «aai&aTftasgfa i afnaftraft^ra ^sastgoirftar 
sna^ qaasaai a^gaarfagaffa: aiswRaafasstfa sisrsjhjrt- 
faaaisffaoir ?>gsfa wrargt grarggawarg i aft qftnf afts- 
saraaaEi^ara^gsiaif 5ft %a, ^qraifa^rfft^a ^ftfear 
gftftsft agfrsar agataig 3jrftftfaq%: i aft srrfagaft^pqaft 
a^qrafq gs^arsaafta gTanrqigg'Va ft 1 ft 3*: rrir^oi 
ast^'nfa %*f 1 ^arar ssftgqffaaawTarra arf siarnaaTaTa ?iki 
^goirftfg^ftfara 1 ag ^araft g^aum tear «?ai&a ?rag?a«a 
q;g 1 55ft ftarfta gftcnraRrftrarfftsqfaftgiTar faaift a?ai&a 
fTTfaRggftiftft %a 1 ^qr 5i?fnR? ga awnsiftaiaagaraftaifttiq 
st'flft ssqra ftarfa ^rfq?gtag%: i aft agr g fgfta aa a? an 
garaa a^^it sign afaq^at ftrai aft a ^iri as^ft-aafta 1 
«S^g q‘; ap arg^aRaasaa ?fa amr fat aar agr aafa agagf 
^saft gfafoafaqa^ ^fa % 1 araf gatai 3FRFaa$aaganft- 
w^rtga gaqq>asafq5 ; g?araftqafta ft?iaigaa%: i ag suaifa*- 
aarftaai aiaaai wuRa^q^rftft ft Raw fa fa %a ‘ sftgjsFa- 
aft^at aifa qqr afa a ft ^~-qr»ifa ^fagafa ara ag-sfc! 1 
ai*a giqfaf asftigftgr gtiaar: sat: ^jatai *itaar Jft a aaretsfa 
5irq^ i agar atfaai^a §& ggfa ^Taai qaft §ft«ai a;a 

a^fgig. 1 aa a fftaaia *saa q|a^ft4 aaa a aat ga; 
f^asga ’ ^aaft wa^aaaafa aa: 1 sn^aift 

Rafiftg: ^ 51 : q.U5aiftRafrfta: g;RTs3taifg sgasra^g: h?<ji- 
^waftsaafiftaa 1 saftsis^a aa^^Rtr^r awiftar ala 
art^raaa alasaxa afrjnfaarl: 1 ag ^a^i^i^iar gafigswiaRia 
aaaicaa: aft^afafa %g 1 ?gn{Tai fliaraftaaftaia^ta ^a- 
ai55i?aq?^n g;ftia?gR araar a ^ai!g fateaftfta sr§na?ai 
aa: ^aaft faaia>qg r aaaaia i araiaiafag tba'sp qgaiaa: 
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elacR ftw I qtaWISlfiqifqT qqfq? 

sn^'sifS^q 3wkr$f5ififtflEi^5^iV^fa#$afaf?i ^5ir^t«rt 
mqiqsfoawwiqrcftq qfciqTfqa?qiq i sftdiKfrJ. qftatRT% m - 
ftft *lWf ^^fqiMqqftqfofnWq: H Rjg W ntajrfqsqqgwtqqrq- 
ge^i qqqgwqfitfa i q?r fawgw fleargw*<sr»5M5q- 
W^JWWq.* ST^r^fl^qfil^ | RC^d wssfwrat. amf^- 
*l^sq{f?a ^RRt«T W1M! ew^rqiwqiWaiqaP: 1WWI 
nwnfiia q< sin a qq <Stl aiqSs^afa am awwHnW^WH^ 
sMomasnfqsrw^tBsra aqtsiq^ alfagas q siiqft 
elqrgeR q q*tatw4: a: qwi3: «4*T?n ala qfcijn: 

wtraqa aaJTaa few ^fa «a qq ec&li alfafa al aiai^a 
Ntfa wtre ^ al^ STJjrT; ssKiffruftafltesRqaJ W%?1 &?- 
gaft wqq |w4: l sr^fq^ji f^ q* «ga»*TO«qa. a*fa atamaifqg I 
q?qf afqi&aifqn^gft i »ffri q« ?q $m 
qftas fqtpq faAnsqmat srwgqiq qssq't ?Wi%{?R«jfaafoq: I 
amar ^s«i?Ct qaijammaTq «al a arcuatq awira? s^q.* 
w^at wag i wja: *ia*qwT: qf-nan q? eth qaqijaaqqftaq 
Sllfa g?*j q^fta; sr?tq aq&wq: qwlg si^r q aqatfo #: 'q^qfl 
qftfegsMafji qfHNmja fqfaa'e alaa ?fa WBisna. aq^qrq^ 
^wq: wqsraqa alaa ?fa gih i «w aqa aauafmqgqfa 
elfqf^fa el mqraajalwRiqsiaff^j^d aafoqsqiRqi *ntr- 
sq^aqqa aa^fa aw aiqRiq^arwqia swraw araiStfo 
elqa^el?: q: el^telf^fq^ifq^: aw foqmqwaff sgqwfa 
fMaSsq ?fq falfta falm faqisRaraiqiT w?a<rqiti(» aq| 
sang a fqfafeR: fa«*a ftfowfafa #: i ®-q era: q$sw 
atqrg qmfaatg aural fgqRTqratrwfg: #a afeqiaiq a^gs- 
fcqifwRlg afawifa Afqq anfasg.1 g qal aflqfaar: feqi: 
$wt aqntfgag^qrga: aaim aq qlgqpagiaasaarq^q a^gs- 

• 16 
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^airf^ gfasjfeqaaigaftm atsa fa^mrggrasFa!^- 
STaaagsaaqvRag a^&awnai?^ *.^pgw«? eiaas 
g^aifeargsw aai ?pia: Wq<mf^ ??*! 6«IKI5Hfa^M5ltT fa^Tt- 
fe^qj fafoswcH^a wifa « qamfMtqmfafogT «afa apasgrij- 
®$i<afqqfta *rama: srj^gRqaag«a* fafaqg Rnsjqgif^- 
l^ftfa aaa ar?q: qwji faa^sqarq i nirta n 

u<ra;a fuaiftat a*f?a a i a<?;g qnarrf<n a3i?g |aa faaj 
wa;g ^ar: smSqqqfta fqat fagfoafa^afa sruaaT?a\sft i 
aigraaq^.gaj srgrgrataq faai fegat« qirilaj fog wl.- fotvlql: I 

%i atafw? ata swara aqfeia: anuria a *na>a aqr gffo: qssq 
«A^ saafoganfoaaaig; i qaaRwnfoagfoqq^qq a^reaa- 
gwqra^ai^ftlggra aa: q< 5 fiaqfoawa ?«i^(®rsaif^qivqnqq? 
HqunsRqta: i w^aar g fqgraqfoaaa aw«i«iia: $fa a fa^gj 
a|fk«qaai wrcgejr^afa ^iforeag^di qror^ar awa 5w : 
cPRojg^q^ | aw*)$M ?fta faaatg aeq^aiStg i fagratar 
anf’ar arf^ag qsfrq^aig i a^aatg qftaRa mn# sifo aa art 
ear aaqiq*ai ai^ifa^atfH ar ^a i aa?ig ^ra^<nR9Ra- 
«nqa*qftM% fa£ aaaaasjg u 

srarfoW sanfoqnaHataqqjifqffii i 
g§gasa*a*qat?flamaifq$T n 

amat ats -latsfoan^ar* swgsfg^: i 
gqasftsggsrg wraig saiaaataai 11 

a: ^ta^foagfaafoaiqfoqa: ifoal i 
^onai^qia?^jfR9>ajt^ afoaaig n 
?fa sftqcqwfaqfoiraqs ^%mg^feaig<i5ia:3q>at^- 
qi^Rfo^RfliaTaaia sftag %JtRj f.wua^- 
afaqtfqifaaicRatvjsajaaiq^iq^iaar a*$n} u 
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t (not-depending on direction, place, 
time and the like) (all pervading) (that 

which destroys cold and so forth) (that which is 

eternal bliss) (bereft of passions) (who) 

(the holy water of his own Atma) (worships) 

(having given up all actions) 9: (he) (all 

knowing) (all pervading) WJ1: (immortal) 

(will become). 

68. That Paramahamsa who, giving up all 
actions and not having any regard for the limit¬ 
ations of direction, place, time and the like, wor¬ 
ships his own Atma which is All pervading, which 
destroys cold and the like, which is Bliss eternal 
and stainless, becomes All-knowing, All-pervading 
and Immortal. 

Notes :—'That one becomes a holy paramahamsa by 
the accumulated merit of his cycle of births wherein he 
has purified his mind of all passions and in due course 
becomes renounced of all actions. But it may be said 
that the life of a renunciate or Sanyasin is condemned 
in Kaliyuga, wherein the scriptures prohibit five things 
viz. slaughter of horses and of cows, renunciation or 
Sanyasa, offering of flesh to the manes and the begetting 
of issue by a husband’s brother. As such, Sanyasa being 
prohibited, one cannot give up actions in this age, which 
consequently block his path to wisdom. The answer is 
that the above prohibition is a general one, and, as such, 
should not be adhered to strictly. This is substantiated 
by several other scriptural texts, wherein it is laid down 
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that as long as Vedas are adhered to, and caste and 
orders of life remain, so long Sanyasa and Agnihotra 
are to be resorted to in Kali Yuga. Further the text 
has reference only to the unqualified. Then it may be 
argued that if the text has reference to the unqualified 
in Kaliyuga alone, those unqualified in other yugas are 
allowed to resort to Sanyasa. This is answered by a 
scriptural text applicable to all yugas, wherein it is 
declared that the passionate should live the life of a 
householder and the unattached should resort to San¬ 
yasa, and the passionate resorting to Sanyasa attains 
hell. If so, the text laying down the five prohibited 
things in Kali yuga becomes ineffective. This objec¬ 
tion is cleared by the fact that all the four injunctions 
except Sanyasa are strictly to be adhered to in Kali 
yuga. Then arises another doubt. To say that one should 
give up all actions to be a Sanyasin is not correct, for we 
see in daily life several lazy and inactive drones, yet 
none of them is styled Sanyasin. They are inactive and 
do not take to any action. Yet they are not Sanyasins. 
Further, the texts declare that a Sanyasi is one who 
does not entirely give up action, but does action, with¬ 
out hankering after fruits thereof. The answer is that 
these texts have reference to the glorification of actions 
with an ulterior purpose. In the case of the inactive 
idle, though they resort to no action physically, they 
are not free from activities, mental and oral, contami¬ 
nated by passions. Then arises the doubt whether the 
spiritual wisdom is to be attained through the life of a 
householder or that of a Sanyasin. Beneficial complete 
inactivity is had according 'to the Lord’s saying only 
through Sanyasa. Such wisdom dawns on the hearing 
of Vedanta only on the Sanyasin, and not on those in 
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other orders of life, bereft as they are of the quali¬ 
fications for the same. If this is true, then it may be 
suggested that Vasishta, Vyasa and Janaka, who led the 
life of householders, should be ignorant without the 
dawn of spiritual wisdom. This is not true. Though 
apparently they appear to be householders, they are 
fully qualified and are in fact no householders with the 
relative attachments thereof. They are pure Jnanis. 
If so, why not others too likewise fully qualified resort 
to the acquisition of wisdom by leading the life of a 
householder? The answer is that all are not of the 
calibre of Janaka and others, with the power and in¬ 
sight to lead the world to welfare. If then spiritual 
wisdom is not to be had except through Sanyasa, we 
find in the world some with that knowledge, yet leading 
the life of a householder and not that of a Sanyasin. 
The explanation for this is to be traced to the fact that 
they had become qualified through Sanyasa in their 
past birchs, and so without Sanyasa in this life they are 
qualified to acquire spiritual wisdom. But there are 
several texts asserting that the man in whom has 
dawned wisdom should take up to the life of a Sanyasin, 
in which case, the life of a householder for such a one 
is opposed to the scriptural injunctions, which conse¬ 
quently appear to be of no effect. But the answer is 
that the benefit of Sanyasa in one life conduces to the 
benefit of the life following, as the hearing and the like 
of Vedanta truth in a former life conduces to the 
benefit of a life thereafter. It may be asked then what 
the authority is for the fact that the means of liberation 
gained in one life conduces to the benefit in the life 
following. This is answered by the several statements 
of the Lord Himself in his advice to Arjuna in the Gita. 
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Now to the context, dik has reference to the direc¬ 
tions of quarters like East etc. Desa refers to place. 
Kala denotes time past, present and so on. Since direc¬ 
tions, places and times are mentioned as entities separate 
from Atma, how can Atma be said to be complete and 
full ? This doubt is cleared by the fact that these 
directions and so forth are but supposed to exist 
through Maya, when in fact they are really non-existent. 
The expression has reference to the various 

kinds of afflictions, mental, physical, and so forth. The 
word swatma-teertha means the holy place of Swatma or 
Parabrahma. The word teertha means that which 
helps one to cross the ocean of worldly bondage. The 
aspirant who realises the Atman within him and sees 
everything as Brahma becomes really liberated of all 
bondage. 

This sloka may be explained in another way too. He 
who is qualified worships his own Atma and becomes 
Amrita or Brahma of the nature of Bliss absolute. This 
Amrita or Brahma is not confined to any limits like the 
nectar that is confined to the moon alone. It is ali-per- 
vading. Unlike the sky which is inert, It is all-knowing. 
It knows that the universe and all are but imagi¬ 
nary conceptions, brought about by Maya, and have no 
real existence It has in fact no real activity. In short 
the gist is this, By performing actions without any 
selfish desire for the fruits thereof, one attains purity 
of mind. Through this purity he becomes qualified. 
He then gives up all actions and approaches the right 
preceptor. By careful attendance on and service to 
him he gets instructions from him, well-pleased. By 
the knowledge thus obtained he resorts to Atman. He 
alone becomes really blessed. Only thus one becomes 
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really immortal; not those who resort to holy 
places and fasts, yet not realise Atman. This reveals 
that the resort to holy places and the performance of 
vedic rituals conduce but to purity of mind. From 
that stage till the dawn of knowledge is the practice of 
hearing and so forth of Vedanta having reference to 
the means of proper time, place, posture and the like. 
To him who has thus knowledge dawned within, con¬ 
centration is had only till realisation is achieved. To 
the aspirant, ritual is but a step ; to the dawned, equani¬ 
mity of mind or perfect peace is the means for reali¬ 
sation. This reveals that jnana and karma act in the 
relation of the goal and the means respectively. Karma 
or action conduces to jnana which brings on realisation 
and final liberation. 
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39 

Hralaiftaait^a 

11 

22 

40 

fa?a^fag%* 

36 

69 

41 

fafa>at 

34 

66 

42 

fafa^a fafeesl 

30 

60 


Page. 

102 

l.> 

47 

100 

105 

26 

65 

79 

LI 

8 

68 

43 

51 

53 

73 

80 

57 

62 

87 

17 

96 

93 
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Serial No. Sloka. 

No. 

Page. 

Serial No. Sloka. No. 

Page. 






5r 


43 


15 

30 

56 

ifttl: 16 

31 

44 

qaqtoiR;ii 3 f^ 

13 

25 

57 

uralRt 38 

71 

45 


12 

23 

58 

«RI?^<f'^«3I;Rll9 

41 

46 

srcsr?ifs$w afRRj 24 

50 


51 



?! 



59 

66 

113 

47 

sn@rfsi<qjjat8% 

5l 

92 




48 

Ri'qiSSR^Tci^q'l ff 2 

4 

60 

9 

19 


5T 



6L 

sWiTS'SP^IT 17 

38 

49 

RRissrar g^t%5u 10 

20 

62 

«*5|6^R3iRRtrft47 

85 

50 

*^?£f 

55 

99 

63 

RRT^«R15Rtff 6 

15 

51 

Rarai RTPHs etf% 61 

107 

64 

«4ii slants 65 

111 

52 

R^iaiwql @i*n 

54 

97 

65 

^nil 45 

82 





66 

apnii^3r29 

59 

53 

»3ia^^r?RH 

27 

54 

67 

62 

108 

54 


23 

49 


5 


55 

^q*<nf{5* si 

40 

75 

68 

upm 67 

114 




) 



















| SGDF'l 

. 



